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If you've ever scribbled on a yellow pad, 

a napkin, a tablecloth, a notebook or a memo 
pad, 

If you've ever used even the simplest tools 
of business to prepare a budget, predict a trend, 
plan a schedule or to analyze information of 
any kind, 

If you deal in straight lines, curved lines, 
credit lines or bottom lines, 

If you've ever asked “what if” “why not, or 
“how come?” 

If you've ever taken into account a variable, 
a sudden change of plans, a mid-course 
correction or the weather, 

If you work in any kind of business, 
anywhere in the world, then you can use 1-2-3" 
software from Lotus’ 


Thats what makes the world's 
most powerful analytical tool 
the world’s most popular. 


More people use it because it does so much more. rn 
Lotus 











1-2-3 unites spreadsheet, database and graphics in one fully integrated software package. 
Lotus and1234 d trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation 
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COVER: After 40 years, World War Il 18 ae 

is a nightmare the world refuses to forget 
President Reagan’s bungled plans to commemorate 

V-E day spark controversy on both sides of the Atlantic. 

> May 8, 1945, was the day for which millions of people had 
fought and worked and prayed and died. » A revived, divided Eu- 
rope: in the shadow of the U.S. and the Soviet Union, and vaguely 








dissatisfied with itself. See SPECIAL SECTION. 


NATION: Reagan backs down 
on his aid package for the contras 


Faced with growing opposition in Congress to U.S. meddling in 
Nicaragua, the President turns up the rhetoric but tones down his 
goals. » After along dormancy, campus protest movements are 
stirring among a new generation of college students. » Defense 
contractors have few effective measures to thwart employees who 
spy, even as industrial espionage itself becomes a growth industry. 


SPORT: Hagler and Hearns wage a 


fight that even memory need not improve 
Wielding savagery and science, inspiring horror and apprecia- 
tion, two middleweights demonstrate why boxing is condemned 
and celebrated. Their fierce first round is called the best ever. 
Two rounds later, his face running red with his own blood, Mar- 
velous Marvin Hagler follows a flurry of rights into the ranks of 


ring legends. 
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~ “You'll recall, 
he was.the 
representative 
from Brussels — 
the one with 
the Cross 
Fountain Pen.” 





Our new Classic Black” fountain pen, 
$55. Other models from $35 to’ $800. 
Lifetime mechanical guarantee. 
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Goetz’s Fate 


| To the Editors: 


| sham. Goetz called himself a monster in 


rality of their conduct. 














Letters 





Bernhard Goetz [NATION, April 8], | 
guilty or innocent, may have taken us toa 
new horizon by his actions to protect him- 
self. But will our subways be safer in the 
future if half the passengers are carrying 
concealed handguns? 


Steve Laymon 
Linwood, N.J. 


Your article about Goetz convinces 
me that our criminal-justice system is a 


his highly emotional original confession. 
This shows that he is an introspective 
man with a conscience, a man not accus- 
tomed to violence. I seriously doubt that 
his victims sat around assessing the mo- 


Simie Maryles Van Dereck 
Provincetown, Mass. 
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Street crime is a result of poverty. We 
should put our money into improving im- 
poverished areas, not building more pris- 
ons. Punishing individuals who are al- 
ready victims of an unequal system will 
not cure anything. 

Timothy J. Péwé 
Rock Island, Ill. 


I had to laugh at the claim made by 
the lawyer of one of Goetz’s alleged vic- 
tims: “Give me $5" was a request, not a 
demand made of Goetz. Yeah, sure. 

Brian O'Neill | 
Hamden, Conn. | 


To many people, Goetz’s actions were 
understandable, but I do not think he did 
the right thing. He has become an inspira- 
tion to others who may wish to act oul 
their own revenge. 

Raul J. Garcia 
New York City 


Why do you have to call Goetz a 98-Ib. 
weakling? Up against four strapping teen- 
agers, most of us would look like weak- 





lings. Premeditated self-defense is a | 











perfectly rational response when one 

is confronted with four strong, savage, 
conscienceless youths. 

Laura Callahan Busch 

Chesterfield, Mo. 


I do not feel sorry for Goetz. And I do 
not feel any safer knowing that I may be 
sharing a subway car with a copycat vigi- 
lante inspired by Goetz. 

Marian H. Neudel 
Chicago 


One point is overlooked. Goetz felt re- 
sponsible enough to turn himself in. I 
doubt that such a move ever crossed the 
minds of his victims. 

Stan Jonutis 
Worcester, Mass. 


Conditions in our society brought 
Goetz to the edge. If anyone deserves to sit 
in jail, it is the politicians and judges who 
let crime get out of hand. 

Larry Zawilenski 
Chicago 





Seething South Africa 


I am shocked by President Reagan's 
suggestion that the marchers in South 
Africa were partly to blame for last 
week’s bloodshed near Uitenhage 
{WORLD, April 8). South Africa’s blacks 
have a valid reason to protest. Everyone 
from the White House to Watts knows the 
apartheid system is wrong. 

John Ronnie Goodie 
Inglewood, Calif. | 





South Africa is playing with fire. The 
white minority will pay dearly if it does 
not change its ways, and the US. will 
have another headache. 


Louis M. Gagnon 
South Windsor, Conn. 


The international community should | 
be investing, not disinvesting, in South 
Africa. Investors can provide the black 
population with a better living standard 
and internal leverage for political change. 
Many other countries are greater offend- 
ers of their citizens’ human rights. The 
anti-South Africa hysteria is absurdly dis- 
proportionate to our sins. 


Robert Wells 
Johannesburg 





If both sides are to be blamed equally 
for the turmoil in South Africa, as Presi- 
dent Reagan implies, why is it that only 
one side, the blacks, always gets killed? 

Zareen Ahmed 
Princeton, N.J. 


As long as apartheid exists in South 
Africa, the rioting will increase, the ha- 
tred and anger will grow. Imagine being 
prevented from living in cities, owning 
property or moving about freely. 

Sarah Hunt 
Dayton 
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Pratt & Whitney's advanced Northwest Orient’s new 
PW2037 engines Boeing 757’s 
deliver extraordinary bring dramatic space age 
fuel efficiency, advances to air travel. 
reliability They're an 
and passenger comfort impressive addition to 
to Northwest Orient’s new one of the most modern 
fleet of Boeing 757’s. fleets in the sky. 
i UNITED New Boeing 757’s are now 
ee TECHNOLOGIES in service on Northwest Orient 
PRATT&WHITNEY 


routes coast to coast. 
The 757 is the world’s most 
advanced jetliner — 

a truly glorious way to fly— 
offering new comfort, 
quiet, performance 
and efficiency. 

It joins a modern fleet 
that already includes 
wide cabin 747’s on all 
international flights. 

For state-of-the-art air travel 
throughout Europe, 
the Orient, Canada and 
the U.S.A., 
go the Northwest Orient way. 


WW) NORTHWEST ORIENT 


The world is going 
our way. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 100's: 10 mg, “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per 
cigarette, FTC Report March 1984 


Kings & Box: 9 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine; 





Letters 
Made in Japan 


Stop blaming the Japanese for our 
trade deficit [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, 
April 8). We are buying their products 
and causing the imbalance. The Japanese 
have penetrated the American market be- 
cause they cater to it. Why can’t we do the 
same by designing our products to fit Jap- 
anese tastes and cultural patterns? 

Lincoin Leung 
Los Angeles 








Why are so many Americans incon- 
siderate of their economy? We should buy 
American and save our own industries 

Mary Emerson 
North Sutton, NH. 


Your article “Call for Free Trade” 
Started out in the right direction but 
missed the real reason we will never have 
free trade. Throughout history the only 
nations that have favored free trade have 
been those with a trading advantage. The 
U.S. does not realize that it has lost its 
advantage. When we finally wake up, the 
ship will have sailed with all our industri- 
al jobs on board 

Robert H. Harnar 


San Clemente, Calif. 


Choosing Sides 


I love Charles Krauthammer’s article 
on President Reagan's Nicaragua policy 
[Essay, April 1]. It is time Americans re- 
alized that we can use our power for good 
and not feel guilty. President Reagan is 
correct to equate action like helping the 
contras with self-defense 

Jonathan Morstein 
Falis Church, Va 





Krauthammer’s twisted apology for 
“the Reagan Doctrine” is frightening 
The US. did wrong to the people of Nica- 
ragua by supporting Somoza for more 
than four decades. In 1979, when the So- 
moza regime was overthrown, it was natu- 
ral that Nicaraguans would direct their 
anger not only at the dictator but at us 


| They turned away from us and toward 


Marxism. We could serve our national in- 
terest by helping these people 


| Edward Rapp 


Kent, Conn 


The kindest term I can use to describe 
the Reagan Doctrine is pragmatic. How- 
ever, Machiavellian would be more accu- 
rate. The President has totally disavowed 
international law and the World Court as 
the moral authority in the civilized world 
While this Reagan Doctrine may gain 
some short-term benefits, in the long run 
it will cause only the loss of what respect 
we still retain among the nonaligned na- 
tions and provoke a negative reaction 
wherever we go. The goal of world peace 
is ill served by the President’s policies 

Joseph A. McGee 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Now The Neat Look can be your look 
with Vitalis® Men's Haircare products. 
Any way you wear your hair, Vitalis makes it 
look better. 

For well-groomed, healthy -looking hair, 
use Vitalis Liquid or Vitalis Clear Gel. 

For a fuller, thicker, natural look, use Vitalis 
Dry Texture. 

For soft manageable hair all day that 
never looks stiff or feels sticky, use Vitalis 
Super Hold or Regular Hold Pump. 


VITALIS 


America’s Great Classic 
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Letters 


Hallelujah for the Reagan Doctrine 
Support for freedom fighters can be self- 
defense, and we should aid friends in or- 
der to ensure the survival of liberty. We 
have learned that there are practical lim- 
its to what we can do. But we should not 
let these limits prevent us from doing any- 
thing. Liberty will not survive if we are 
unwilling to do what is necessary to main- 
tain it and, yes, extend it 

Kevin Bloom 
Los Angeles 


The Reagan Doctrine is phobic and 
shortsighted. If we are to assume the role 
of international police force, we must con- 
cern ourselves equally with capitalist tyr- 
anny, as in diamond- and gold-rich South 
Africa, and Communist tyranny. If Presi- 
dent Reagan cannot stand up against 
these wealthy and privileged tyrants, we 
are doomed to a dozen more Nicaraguas 
in the future 

Burke Richardson Jr 
Columbia, Mo 


Touch of Nostalgia 
I was touched to see the reproduction 
of TIME’s 1923 cover picture of Actress 


Ina Claire [MILESTONES, March 4]. I de- 

signed the first cover of TIME, including 

the decorative border and the logo 
Gordon C. Aymar 
South Kent, Conn 


Disputed Falklands 


Argentine President Raul Alfonsin 
misreads the Falkland Islands dispute 
(WORLD, April 1]. The problem is not 
Britain’s Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher but the Falkland Islanders, who 
rejected Argentine sovereignty and chose 
toremain under British rule. The days are 
gone when territories can be traded and 
fought over without regard for the inhab- 
itants’ wishes 

Gary P. Peschell 
Toronto 


Slight Overcharge 
The defense contractors who submit 
such high bills to the Government are not 
entirely to blame for the cost overruns 
(NATION, April 8]. The Department of 
Defense must share some of the responsi- 
bility. Government officials, knowing 
there will be overruns, are accepting these 
incredibly low bids simply to justify their 
own budgets and existence 
Scott Hibben 
San Diego | 


As a former supervisor in cost esti- 
mating for a large aerospace company, I 
am tired of hearing uninformed gibes 
about $400 hammers and $600 toilet-seat 
covers, It is invalid to judge the price of a 
hammer out of context. Sometimes cer- 
tain design and manufacturing costs may 
be allocated to the hammer for the tool kit 
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From pinnacle to pinnacle, success to 
success—talent, training and determi- 
nation take them to the top 
From Saturday Night Fever to Staying 
Alive. Pumping iron for two hours a day, 
dancing for three, a rigorous diet anda 
whole new lifestyle paid off in triumph for 
John Travolta 
When the stars take off like comets, 
PEOPLE records their rise in pictures 
you'll never forget and stories that make 


them real. 
Pick up a copy where you shop—today 








“When finan- 
cial complications 
set in, Upstairs 

“To get the big at the Harris is 


victure on all just what the 

oat business ven- <> doctor ordered.” _.. —~ 
tures, I just can't 
beat the view 
from Upstairs.” 






















“It's not so 
lonely at the top 
when you've 
got friends \ 


Ipstairs.” { “When you 
ee _| add it all up, 


~ Upstairs at the 
3 Harris figures 
to be the place a 
CPA can really 
count on.” 


“After a cross- 
examination of 
Upstairs at the 
Harris, banking 
elsewhere is a 
moot point.” 
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NOW WE MAKE IT 
OUR BUSINESS 
TO SPECIALIZE IN YOURS. 


Upstairs at the Harris, our Private Banking 
Group, is now structured into five sections: Medical, Corporate 
Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and CPA. 

Each spaciiiines in the unique banking concerns of its 
particular business or profession. 

If you're an attorney, for example, our banking team can 
help you finance the cost of a partnership. Or extend a line of 
credit to open your own firm. We can offer expert advice on 
the financial aspects of law. For you, and your clients. 

Not everyone needs such specialized banking. But if you're 
ready to move Upstairs, call Patrick Piorkowski at 461-5475. 
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ihe Harris = ‘ 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 60603. Member F.D.LC., Federal Reserve System 















“YOU CAN HELP 
FREE ENTERPRISE 
WORK 
WORLD- 
WIDE:’ 









David E. McKinney, 
President 

IBM World Trade 
Americas/Far East Corp. 


I'm a volunteer supporter of the International Executive 
Service Corps, a not-for-profit organization with a vital 
mission 


We build free enterprise worldwide by sending retired 
U.S. executives to help companies in developing coun- 
tries. The executives receive expenses, but no salary 


Our main purpose is to help developing countries suc- 
ceed in business. But the benefit doesn't stop there 
These countries buy about 40 percent of U.S. exports 


With the support of over 800 U.S. companies, we have 
completed 9,000 projects in 77 countries. Our Board 
of Directors and Advisory Council include the CEOs 
of many of America’s largest companies 


Join me in building free enterprise throughout the 
free world. Write to: David E. McKinney, President, 
IBM World Trade Americas/Far East Corp. at PO 
Box 10005, Stamford, CT 06904-2005 





international Executive 
Service Corps 


It's not just doing good. It's doing good business 
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Letters 
the hammer is part of. I am sure that the 
designer of the toilet-seat cover made the 
trade-off of lighter weight for greater cost 
That fact alone invalidates any compari- 
son with a department-store counterpart 
In addition, the cover was made in limited 


| quantities, not in millions, thus precluding 


the economies of mass production and 
further invalidating the comparison 

Ernest J. Honigmann 

St. Louis 


Word Worries 


You should take heed of your own ar- 
ticle on journalese [ESSAY, March 18] and 
publish an issue without using the word 
“moreover.” You use this meaningless 
word so often it is nauseating 

Bob Boyd 
Trail, Ore. 


Your story on the succession problem 

in the Soviet Union [WORLD, Feb. 11] 

refers to a “10-ft.-high cement wall.” I 

have often taken delight in TIME’s lively 

and inventive use of the English language, 

but you have been allowing “cement” to 

creep into the place where “concrete” 
should be used 

D. Rad Whitehead 

Collingwood, Ont 

Indeed, cement and concrete are not the 

same thing. Cement is an ingredient used in 

making concrete. Concrete is concrete and 

never cement 


lacocca’s Record 
Your celebration of Lee Iacocca, “I 
Gotta Tell Ya” [NATION, April 1], needed 
some limits. Apparently the Chrysler boss 
“forgotta told ya” about his fathering of 
the Pinto, with its dangerous fuel tank 
and his decisive opposition, along with 
Henry Ford II, to the Nixon Administra- 
tion proposal to require automatic crash- 
protection systems, including air bags, 
in automobiles 
lacocca’s sensitivity did not improve 
much after his move to Chrysler. He con- 
tinues to oppose the superior air-bag alter- 
native to shoulder harnesses. And Lee is 
still seething over losing his battle with the 
Reagan Administration to stop the Gov- 
ernment from cashing in over $200 million 
in Chrysler warrants, which the Govern- 
ment obtained as a quid pro quo for its loan 
guarantee in the bailout of Chrysler 
Raiph Nader 
Washington, D.C 


The only “straight-talking” hero of 
the auto industry whom I am willing to 
believe is Ralph Nader 

James Stern 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020. and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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The most 
inflammatory question 
of our time. 


“Hey, would you put out that cigarette?” 

Just seven little words. But in today’s over-heated climate of 
opinion, they can make sparks fly. 

For with all the rhetoric about “second-hand smoke,” many 
non-smokers are beginning to feel not just bothered but threat- 
ened by cigarettes. 

And with all the talk about anti-smoking legislation, many 
smokers are beginning to feel threatened by non-smokers. 

This is not exactly a recipe for social harmony. In fact, it's 
practically a guarantee of further discord. 

Since we have discussed scientific aspects of the “passive 
smoking” controversy in previous messages, we'd like to focus 
here on the social questions. 

Will more confrontation or more segregation produce less 
abrasion? Do we solve anything by creating yet another way to 
divide our society? Shouldn’t all of us be wary of inviting govern- 
ment to involve itself further in our private lives? 

At RJ. Reynolds, we see an alternative. 

We think we should start not by raising barriers, but by low- 
ering our voices. We think smokers and non-smokers can work 
out their differences together, in a spirit of tolerance and fairness 
and respect for each other's rights and feelings. We think common 
courtesy can succeed where coercion is bound to fail. 

And maybe, after we have learned peaceful coexistence by 
talking to each other civilly and sensibly, we can apply the same 
approach to our many other problems. 

Because, after all, this is hardly the most inflammatory ques- 
tion of our time. 


Brought to you in the interest of common courtesy by 


ssit continestneniniti R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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TAKE COMFORT 
IN WHAT IT DOESN'T 
COST TO COOL. 


Your heating and heat pump can help 
air conditioning you save energy all 
system uses energy. year long. 





Lots of energy. re But there are even 

In fact, next to : 2 more quality reasons 
your mortgage = to consider Trane. 
and taxes, it’s A Consider low 
probably the Ba maintenance. Trane 
biggest cost you 2 has what many 
incur in running 2 consider to be the 
your home. 2 most reliable system 

Which is why you = on the market. 
ought to be concerned Consider how quiet it is. So 
about the brand of air condi- ;, quiet you'll call our air conditioners 
tioner or heat pump you buy “neighbor friendly.” 
and the dealer you buy it from. So consider the brand that 50 

And why you'll appreciate the fact million people take comfort in. The 
that today’s Trane Elite Plus air brand that makes energy bills more 
conditioner is up to 40% more comfortable to live with. 
energy efficient* than the Trane. 


a oe on comparison with 8 ye old units 
ith aes seme of 7 be and the Elite 

Plus air co conditi er SEER o! 

4072 © 1985 The Trane Company 

Dealer Products Group 


old system in your 
home. Or that a 
Trane Weatherton’ 





ILLINOIS 
Addison 
Midwest Home Service Center 
Alsip 
Doornbos Heating 
423-9580 
Alton 
Gene's Appl., A/C & Heating 
462-6732 
Barrington 
Ahrens & Condill 
381-3021 


Belleville 
Archway 
Cooling And Heating 
234-2810 


Bloomingdale 
PJ. Heating/Cooling 
529-8500 
Bloomington 
Melvin Lartz Co. 

828-7814 


William Masters, Inc. 
662-8481 
Carlinville 


Kufa & Son 
854-4112 


COMFORT 


IN OUR QUALITY 
DEAL 


Champaign 
Chief Heating & A/C 
352-5211 
Chicago 
Eismueller & Sons 
889-8686 
juardian Heating & Cooling 
763-9224 
Countryside 
Heat Engineering Co. 
246-3300 
Danville 
Blackie’s Automatic Engineering 
442-1440 
Des Plaines 
Raeco Engineering Co. 
297-0838 
Dixon 
Stewarts Heating & A/C 
288-2735 
Elk Grove 
Air-Wize 
640-6300 
Elmhurst 
Unique Indoor Comfort 
833-4400 
Energy 
Central Supply Co. 
942-4540 


Erie 
B & M Cabinet & Lumber 
659-2535 
Geneseo 
Wirth Plumbing Heating & A/C 
944-4612 
Homewood 
Suburban Electric 
798-0909 
Kenilworth 
Kenilworth Unique 
Indoor Comfort 
251-0211 
Lake Bluff 
Cahill Heating & A/C Service 
367-4492 
Libertyville 
Unique Indoor Comfort 
362-1910 
Louisville 
Garrett Heating & Cooling 
665-3379 
Metropolis 
Bruce Eckenberg Heating 
& AIC Co. 
524-7614 
Morrison 
Brands Heating 
772-4512 


For cities not listed call the Trane Comfort Line 
1-800-322-1616 
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50 million people take comfort in it. 


Mt. Carmel 
Parker Building Service 
263-3720 
Olney 
Stevens Refrigeration & A/C 
395-3788 
Palatine 
Unique Indoor Comfort 
359-5100 
Rockford 
Miller Engineering Co. 
963-4877 
Round Lake 
West End Heating A/C Ine. 
546-4800 
South Holland 
Spiekhout Heating 
331-7305 
Steeleville 
Tri County Heating 
of So. Ill. 
965-3991 
Waukegan 
Olson Comfort Services 
336-9200 
Wood River 
B & W Heating & Cooling 
254-0645 
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Life After “Blowdown” 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY I, 
ON PBS (Forse ssc Scions 


Five years ago this month, 

Mt. St. Helens erupted from 
dormancy, creating a wake 

of “blowdown” devastation. 
Now you can venture into the | 
still-active crater | 
and see how ra | 
nature's survivors a 
are bringing the 
land back to life... 
on DISCOVER: The 
World of Science. tos: peter 















Is Now A Toll-Free Hot 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 
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Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your Tarelelig(-t ee loleleys 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
your name on TIME's mailing label, or add an apartment number 


eB ieltimelelei(-S 1m 


All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone folate! 
call the toll-free numbers above. 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 


fast results! 


Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. 
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Lo before President Reagan unveiled his 
plan to visit a West German military ceme- 
tery as part of his commemoration of V-E day, 
TIME’s editors had begun preparing a special 
section on the 40th anniversary. Among the sto- 
ries well under way was one on the events lead- 
ing up to Nazi Germany’s surrender and anoth- 
er on Europe’s triumphs and failures during the 
past four decades, both designed to help put into 
perspective a period that still stirs powerful feel- 
ings. As the furor over the President's plans in- 
tensified, stories were added on the cemetery at 
Bitburg and the death camp at Bergen-Belsen, 
as well as on the controversy swirling around 
the trip itself. The task involved staff members 
on both sides of the Atlantic. White House Cor- 
respondent Laurence I. Barrett interviewed Ad- 
ministration members for their views. In Bonn, 
Bureau Chief William McWhirter spoke to officials and diplo- 
mats to piece together the West German side of the story. 
Meanwhile, correspondents throughout Europe interviewed 
historians and politicians, diplomats and economists, industri- 
alists and cultural personalities 

Many of the reporters were able to draw on their own expe- 
riences. Washington Economic Correspondent Gisela Bolte was 
an eight-year-old German refugee sent from Bonn to Thondorf, 
in what is now East Germany, when first the Americans, then 
the Soviets, liberated the village. “The Americans were spit and 
polish,” says Bolte. “They drove jeeps and trucks, while 








TIME celebrates V-E day 


the Russians pulled in on tarpaulin-covered 
horse-drawn carriages.” London-based Report- 
er Frank Melville, who slogged up the Italian 
peninsula with the Ist Canadian Division, spent 
V-E day in the town of Pescara, on the Adriatic 
coast. “The sun shone so brilliantly that it 
seemed to salute the first day of peace,” he re- 
calls, “Some buddies and I drank wine and 
thanked God to be alive.” Gertraud Lessing, 
who reported from Vienna, was a university stu- 
dent there when she was drafted into a civilian 
air raid-warning unit. Her job: interrupting 
radio programs to announce the approach of 
Allied bombers. Because of the broadcasts’ 
cuckoo-call signature, she was known as the 
“Voice of the Cuckoo.” International Editor 
Karsten Prager, who edited part of the special 
section, was a refugee in the Western-occupied 
zone of Germany in 1945. “The memories of that time of hope- 
lessness and fear are vivid,” he says. “And sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend how far Europe has progressed since then.” 

The vivid memories and deep scars of that war underlie the 
emotion-charged events that are detailed in the opening story 
by Senior Writer Ed Magnuson. For him, the piece is an event 
in itself: it is his 100th cover story for TIME, a total that no other 
TIME writer has ever approached. 





When American Airlines offered to help the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, they never dreamed it would result in 
sell-out performances on their 747s 
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Don't be surprised if it helps your business take off 
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A Misbegotten Trip 
Opens Old Wounds 


Reagan’s ill-planned journey sparks a furor on both sides of the Atlantic 


he scene was remarkable: the 
President of the United States was 
about to be lectured on morality 
while a national television audi- 
ence looked on. It unfolded in the White 
House Roosevelt Room, crowded with 
top Administration aides, some 30 Jewish 
leaders, a sprinkling of Senators and Con- 
gressmen. Reagan’s deceptively gentle 
antagonist was Elie Wiesel, 56, a survivor 
of Nazi death camps, who was awarded a 
Congressional Gold Medal of Achieve- 
ment for his life’s outpouring of books that 
detail the savagery of the Nazis and the 
suffering and courage of their victims 
The President listened in tight-lipped 
concentration as the thin, wispy-haired 
writer graciously accepted his medal 
handed it to his son Elisha, 12, and then 
turned to the sensitive topic everyone pres- 
ent had awaited: Reagan's intention to visit 
a West German cemetery at Bitburg, 
where 47 of the Third Reich’s notorious 
Waffen SS troops, as well as some 2,000 
regular German soldiers, lie buried. As 
criticism mounted, Reagan had belatedly 
added a concentration camp to his itiner- 
ary next month in West Germany, where 
he will help Chancellor Helmut Kohl ob- 


serve the 40th anniversary of the ending of 


the war in Europe (see following stories) 
Only the day before, Reagan had stirred 
passions anew by seeming to equate most 
of Bitburg’s interred soldiers with the Jew- 
ish victims of the Nazi terrors 

Turning to the President, who sat just 
ten feet away, Wiesel politely noted that 
a stage of reconciliation has been set in 
motion between us. We were always on 


the side of justice, always on the side of 


memory, against the SS and against what 
they represent.”’ He said that he was con- 
vinced that “you were not aware of the 
presence of SS graves in the Bitburg ceme 
tery But now we all are aware. May I, 
Mr. President, if it’s possible at all, im- 
plore you to do something else, to find an- 
other way, another site. That place, Mr 
President, is not your place. Your place is 
with the victims of the SS. 

“The issue here is not politics, but 
good and evil. And we must never confuse 
them, for I have seen the SS at work and I 


Obviously moved, Reagan listens to Elie 
Wiesel’s eloquent lecture on morality 


18 


have seen their victims Sons watched 
helplessly their fathers being beaten to 
death. Mothers watched their children die 


of hunger. There was terror, fear, iso- 
lation, torture, gas chambers, flames 


flames rising to the heavens 

The President, looking relieved that 
the painful moment had passed, applaud 
ed. He did not respond to Wiesel’s plea 
not to lay a wreath at Bitburg. Moments 
before, Reagan had eloquently expressed 
his view that Americans have pledged 
more than “Never again”; they have also 
pledged “Never forget.” Yet in indirect 
reference to the cemetery visit that has 


embroiled his presidency in its most emo- 
tional controversy, he 
There is a spirit of reconciliation be 
tween the peoples of the Allied nations 
and the people of Germany and between 
the soldiers who fought each other on the 
battlefields of Europe, That spirit must 

grow and be strengthened 
It is, of course 


also declared 


a delicate matter to 
seek reconciliation among World War II 
enemies without seeming to paper over 
the unspeakable evils of the Holocaust 
Yet for a White House staff that prides it 
self on its mastery of public relations and 
for a President who has shown great skill 


, 








in the use of symbolic gestures, the task 
should have been fairly routine. Instead, a 
series of staff miscues and a lack of sensi- 
tivity by the President not only cast a pall 
over his German trip, they managed to 


| stir up all the old wartime passions that 


Reagan had hoped to put to rest. As the 
furor over the Bitburg cemetery visit esca- 
lated for more than a week, he seemed un- 
able to understand the emotions that he 
had aroused and, instead of recovering, 
slid more deeply into controversy. 

The result was anger from almost ev- 
ery quarter. West German officials felt 
the White House had trampled the feel- 
ings of a nation still torn by guilt over 
Nazi atrocities. Complained one of Kohl's 
closest aides: “Our friends overseas have 
to make up their minds whether we are 
friends, fighting shoulder and shoulder to- 
gether, or whether we are just the off- 
spring of Nazis.” In the U.S. and Israel, in 
the very week that poignant Holocaust re- 
membrances were being held, Jewish 
leaders were outraged at what they con- 
sidered Reagan's lack of appreciation of 
the Nazi horrors. They were mystified by 
his insistence on the cemetery visit, since 
he had long been a staunch ally of Israel 
and had even shed tears when watching 
films of the concentration camps. Some 
U.S. veterans’ groups were upset that 
Reagan would visit any cemetery where 
Hitler's elite troops were buried. “I never 





thought I'd see the day when Ronald Rea- 
gan could get the American Legion angry 
at him,” noted one US. diplomat, “but, by 
God, we've done it.” 


olitically, the series of gaffes, com- 
ing at the same time that Reagan 
was forced to give ground on aid 
to the Nicaraguan rebels (see NA- 
TION), helped foster the impression that 
the Administration was stumbling, how- 
ever temporarily, in the early months of 
its second term. “The damage is done,” 
said a White House adviser. “It hurts. It 
adds to the ‘insensitivity’ problem.” Rea- 
gan, in turn, was said to be “frustrated” 
and “a bit angry.” Explained an aide: “He 
thinks the press coverage has been un- 
fair.” Vanishing was the hope that the 
storm would subside before Reagan 
leaves April 30 on a ten-day trip to 
Europe. He will make appearances in 
Germany before and after the annual 
economic summit of the seven major in- 
dustrialized democracies (May 2 to 
4 in Bonn), visit Spain and Portugal, and 
address the European Parliament in 
Strasbourg 
Long lasting or not, the controversy 
last week gave the Administration a se- 
vere buffeting. In Manhattan, an annual 
Holocaust service was moved from a syn- 
agogue to Madison Square Garden's Felt 
Forum, where an overflow audience of 


5,500 heard Norman Lamn, president of 
Yeshiva University, declare, “A courtesy 
call at a conveniently located concentra- 
tion camp cannot compensate for the cal- 
lous and obscene scandal of honoring 
dead Nazis.’ Dressed in black, 41 women 
who had survived the death camps 
marched silently to the stage and lighted 
six banks of candles. At a similar obser- 
vance in Jerusalem, Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres said, “Reconciliation in 
the present is fine between British and 
Germans, French and Italians, Ameri- 
cans and Japanese. But in reconciling the 
past, with its evil and with Satan, there is 
no room for salving the conscience.” 
Addressing a Houston congregation, 
Menachem Rosensaft, chairman of the 
International Network of Children of 
Jewish Holocaust Survivors, termed the | 
President's insistence on going to the Nazi 
cemetery “so macabre and so awful that 
one can only wonder what possessed Rea- 
gan.” If Reagan does not change his 
plans, Rosensaft warned, “I would want | 
to organize survivors and American vet- 
erans to be at the gate of Bitburg, so that | 
he should look into the faces of those he | 
has terribly and permanently offended.” | 
Veterans’ groups, acknowledging that 
Reagan has been a good friend of the mili- 
tary, were more restrained in their pro- 
tests. “It would not sit well with American 
veterans for the President to lay a wreath 








Speaking of Reconciliation 


In the din of criticism directed at Ronald Reagan last week, the voice of Elie 








Wavivm Yavia 


Wiesel stood out for its passion and simple eloquence. At week's end, in a dramatic 
coincidence of timing, the author and concentration-camp survivor was presented 
with the Congressional Gold Medal of Achievement by Reagan at the White 
] House. Excerpts from Wiesel’s remarks at the ceremony: 


few days ago, on the anniversary of the liberation of Buchenwald, all of us 
| Americans watched with dismay and anger as the Soviet Union and East 
| Germany distorted both past and present history. Mr. President, I was there. I 
was there when American liberators arrived. And they gave us back our lives. 

And what I felt for them then nourishes me to the end of my days and 
will do so. If you only knew what we tried to do with them then. We who 
were so weak that we couldn't carry our own lives—we tried to carry them 
in triumph! 

But, Mr. President, I wouldn't be the person I am ... if I were not to tell 
you also of the sadness that is in my heart for what happened during the last 
week. And I am sure that you, too, are sad for the same reasons. What can I 
do? I belong to a traumatized generation. And to us, as to you, symbols are 
important. I am convinced, as you have told us earlier when we spoke, that 
you were not aware of the presence of SS graves in the Bitburg cemetery. Of 
course you didn't know. But now we all are aware. May I, Mr. President, if 
it’s possible at all, implore you to do something else ... to find another way, 
another site. That place, Mr. President, is not your place. Your place is with 
the victims of the SS. 

Oh, we know there are political and strategic reasons. But this issue, as 
all issues related to that awesome event, transcends politics and diplomacy. 
The issue here is not politics, but good and evil. And we must never confuse 
them, for I have seen the SS at work, and I have seen their victims. They 
were my friends. They were my parents. 

Mr. President, I know and I understand, we all do, that you seek recon- 
ciliation. So do I. So do we. And I, too, wish to attain true reconciliation 
with the German people. I do not believe in collective guilt, nor in collective 
responsibility. Only the killers were guilty. Their sons and daughters are not. 














Wiesel listens to Reagan at award ceremony 
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“There is no place within the spirit of reconciliation for 


at the graves of Nazi soldiers,” said Clar- 
ence M. Bacon 
the American Legion 

| On Capitol Hill, 53 Senators from 
both parties signed a letter urging Reagan 
to cancel the Bitburg visit. The letter not- 
ed that SS troops had committed atroc 
ities against American prisoners during 
the Battle of the Bulge, as well as against 
millions of Jews, and suggested dryly that 
“a more appropriate gesture of reconcilia- 
tion be found.” In the House, New York 
Democratic Congressman Stephen Solarz 
charged, “This is the most monumental 
error of judgment by the President since 


he assumed office.” Asked another New 
York Democrat, Congressman Ted 
Weiss, “Mr. President, where is your 


sense of history? Where is your sense of 


decency?” 
Editorially, few U.S. newspapers de 
fended the President’s West German itin- 
erary 
Nazism are not equatable,” observed the 
New York Times. Suggested the Boston 
Globe: “If Jimmy Carter or Walter Mon 
dale had so befouled the dignity of the 
presidency ridicule and sarcasm from 
right-wing sermonizers would still be 
echoing.” But the press assault on the trip 
was not unanimous. “That some of the 


men buried at Bitburg were members of 


the SS does not make the visit less 
proper,” argued the Houston Post. “Those 
men are dead, killed fighting as regular 
troops Death does not distinguish 
among them, any more than it distin- 
guishes them from Nazi victims.” The 
cemetery stop, contended the Atlanta 
Constitution, demonstrates “this Presi 


20 


Shultz speaking at Holocaust remembrance ceremonies in the Rotunda of the Capitol 


national commander of 


“The victims and the butchers of 


the Nazi horror 


dent's desire to put the atrocities and ten- 
sions of the past behind him and shift his 
focus to the radically different world com- 
munity of the 1980s—where it belongs 
As might be expected, the view from 
West Germany was even more ambiva- 
lent. Some newspapers complained edito 
rially about the U.S. intrusion into Ger- 
many’s own attempts to deal with its 
tormented past. Said the Siiddeutsche Zei- 
tung: “The shame of having waged and 
carried on the most horrible of all wars 
fighting for an unjust cause and for crimi 
nal goals, is something the Germans have 
to deal with. The same is true for the sor- 
row and tears, for the lives this nation had 
to give. Leave us Germans alone with it 
he Reagan Administration's ef- 
forts to extricate itself from the 
controversy only made matters 
worse 
newspaper editors and broadcasters at a 
White House lunch, Reagan conceded 
that the SS officers buried at Bitburg 
‘were the villains, as we know, that con- 
ducted the persecutions and all.” But he 
described the other German soldiers there 
as averaging 18 years of age. “These were 
those young teenagers that were con 
scripted, forced into military service in 
the closing days of the Third Reich when 
they were short of manpower.” White 
House aides could not explain where Rea 
gan got his estimate of the ages of the 
dead soldiers, or why he believed there 
were few volunteers among them. More 
significant, the President went on to say, 
I think that there’s nothing wrong with 
visiting that cemetery where those young 


Speaking to a group of 


men are victims of Nazism also, even 
though they were fighting in the German 
uniform, drafted into service to carry out 
the hateful wishes of the Nazis.” 

In itself, the idea that there were vic- 
tims among Nazis is reasonable enough; 
Reagan's error was in equating armed sol- 
diers with the defenseless victims of the 
death camps (see ESSAY). Rabbi Alexan- 
der M. Schindler, president of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, 
called it “a perversion of language and a 
callous offense for the Jewish people. The 
President has made a terrible statement 
that brings shame to the American peo- 
ple.” Ata ceremony in the Rotunda of the 


U.S. Capitol, where both the victims of 


the Holocaust and the ten U.S. Army di- 
visions that liberated the camps were 
honored, speaker after speaker criticized 
Reagan's statements. Wiesel turned to a 
red-faced Secretary of State George 
Shultz and pleaded, “Please, be our emis- 
sary. Tell those who need to know our 
pain is genuine, our outrage deep, our per- 
plexity infinite.” Responding, Shultz de- 
parted from his text to say solemnly, “I 
share with you the deep conviction that 
there is no place, within the deep spirit we 
feel of reconciliation, for understanding 
for those who took part in the perpetra- 
tion of the Nazi horror 

Reagan added further to his problems 
by dispatching longtime Aide Michael 
Deaver to West Germany to find a suit- 
able concentration camp or synagogue for 
the President to pay his respects to the 
Nazi victims. Deaver, who had directed 
the arrangements for the visit from the 
start, swept into Bonn with an entourage 
of 20, leading some members of Kohl's 
staff to complain privately that Deaver 
travels with more aides than the Chancel- 
lor does. While many West Germans view 
Kohl as a genial but often bumbling poli 
tician, they see the men around Reagan as 
undignified novices who are ill-equipped 


~~’ 





Deaver checking out Dachau camp last week 
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to handle the heavy duties of a superpow- 
er. In Washington, a State Department 
official conceded that presidential ad- 
vance teams often “swarm all over our 
embassies and reduce local protocol to 
rubble.” In this case the ghoulish exercise 
of selecting a death camp for Reagan to 
visit appalled many Germans. White 
House aides would not explain just why 
Bergen-Belsen was finally chosen. It is 
conveniently close to Frankfurt, its park- 
like setting is photogenic, and, since the 
camp was burned to the ground in 1945, 
there is little to remind visitors of its grue- 
some past except a monument. 


ow could both Bonn and Wash- 

ington blunder into such a de- 

grading fuss over an event that 

was intended to be a moving, 
soothing and mutually constructive expe- 
rience? The origins go back more than a 
year ago, when plans for the observance 
of the Normandy invasion anniversary 
were carefully worked out by officials in 
Washington, London and Paris. Kohl was 
not invited to participate, since this was 
seen as a celebration of the wartime vic- 
tory over the Germans rather than a time 
for the victor to join hands with the van- 
quished. Kohl was miffed, and his resent- 
ment lingered. When it turned out that 
the economic summit would bring Rea- 
gan to Bonn shortly before May 8, the V-E 
day anniversary, Kohl saw a chance to re- 
gain lost prestige. He thought some ex- 
pression of the new bonds between his 
country and the U.S. would be in order 40 
years after the wartime enmity. At the 
State Department, top officials viewed the 
occasion as a way to solidify the NATO al- 
liance. The primary aim of the American 
diplomats, said one, was “to keep Germa- 
ny happy.” 

Kohl brought his plans to Washing- 
ton when he visited the White House last 
November. While there has been much 
confusion and some dispute between the 
two capitals over just what was said be- 
tween Reagan and the Chancellor, there 
is no doubt that Kohl made an emotional 
appeal for the President to join him in ap- 
pearing at a German military cemetery. 
Kohl had clasped hands on Sept. 22 with 
France's President Frangois Mitterrand 
at a World War I cemetery in Verdun, 
where German as well as French soldiers 
are buried, and had found it a gratifying 
experience. Kohl mentioned Bitburg as a 
likely site for a similar ceremony with 
Reagan. The President agreed with the 
idea in principle, while not committing 
himself to any particular cemetery. 

Kohl also suggested that Reagan 
might want to appear with him at a Nazi 
concentration camp. Neither the Presi- 
dent nor his aides have been able, or per- 
haps willing, to explain just what Rea- 
gan’s reaction to the camp suggestion had 
been, or why, months later, Reagan 
seemed to imply that Kohl had never for- 
mally proposed such a visit. All that 
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“A Gigantic Death Camp” 


f t was called Provisional Camp Bergen-Belsen because, unlike other concentra- 
tion camps, it was originally designed as a “holding pen” for Jews who were to 
be exchanged for German prisoners of war. Established in 1943, near Hanover in 
northwestern Germany, Bergen-Belsen was built to contain 10,000 prisoners and 
was run, like all the camps, by the SS. In 1944 the commandant, SS Major Josef 
Kramer, later known as the Beast of Belsen, began accepting inmates from other 
camps who were too frail to continue their slave labor, The population of 15,000 
Jews was swollen by thousands of new prisoners, most of them starved and dis- 
eased after weeks of forced marches. By early 1945 Bergen-Belsen held 41,000 in- 
mates. Rations were less than meager. Inmates were beaten and abused. There 
was virtually no medical attention, and epidemics broke out. In March 1945 
nearly 20,000 people died either from starvation, typhus or maltreatment. One of 
the victims was a 15-year-old Dutch girl, Anne Frank. 

Bergen-Belsen was liberated by British troops on April 15, 1945. Those sol- 
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Bergen-Belsen victims found by the British when they liberated the camp 


diers included Brian Urquhart, now Under Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. “At first I saw what appeared to be a wall of logs, stacked like cordwood,” 
Urquhart recalls. “But as I got closer, I saw it was actually unburied corpses.” 
British soldiers discovered nearly 10,000 such corpses, as well as mass graves con- 
taining hundreds of bodies plowed under by bulldozers. But it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the living from the dead. According to an English reporter on the scene, 
“dead bodies, black-and-blue and bloated, and skeletons had been used as pil- 
lows by sick people,” who were themselves living skeletons. It was, said Georg 
Diederichs, a postwar governor of the region, “a gigantic death camp of apoca- 
lyptic proportions.” Despite attempts to save the living, 9,000 inmates died dur- 
ing the first two weeks after the British rescue, and 4,000 more succumbed there- 
after. All told, about 50,000 perished at Bergen-Belsen. 

Bergen-Belsen was one of some 100 camps created to effect Hitler's Final So- 
lution, the extermination of the Jewish people. The terrible roster of major con- 
centration camps includes Auschwitz in Poland, where 4 million people were 
murdered; Treblinka, also in Poland, which had the capacity to kill 25,000 people 
a day; Buchenwald, near Weimar in eastern Germany. The assembly-line exter- 
minations of the Jews began by the summer of 1942; by the end of the war in May 
of 1945, 6 million Jews had died, nearly two-thirds of the entire European Jewish 
population. At least 4.5 million Gypsies, Poles, Czechs, Russians and others had 
also perished in the death factories. 

Not much of Bergen-Belsen remains today. A 25-meter-high gray stone obe- 
lisk marks the site, rising above it like a baleful warning. Inscribed on its side is a 
singular commandment: EARTH CONCEAL NOT THE BLOOD SHED ON THEE! Four- 
teen long, low mounds of mass graves are marked simply, starkly: HERE LIE BUR- 
IED 1,000 BODIES; HERE LIE 2,500 BODIES. In 1975, then Israeli Premier Yitzhak 
Rabin walked among the neatly tended graves of Bergen-Belsen and remarked 
bitterly, “It is so green that it is making me angry.” 
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seems certain is that Reagan did not focus 
on Kohl's camp visit proposal, an error 
that was to have serious consequences. 

The President had, however, definite- 
ly accepted the Kohl invitation to mark 
the V-E day anniversary with him in 
some fashion, and Deaver was sent in 
February to work out the details. By then 
Deaver had announced his intention to 
leave the White House as soon as he could 
be spared. He had been hospitalized for 
nearly two weeks in January after devel- 
oping a kidney infection, and had suffered 
from allergic reactions to medication after 
that. Thus he was far from his best as he 
left for West Germany on Feb. 19 for a 
weeklong advance-planning survey. Re- 
called a close friend: “He simply wasn’t 
concentrating. His head wasn’t in the 
White House.” 

Logistically, Bitburg was advanta- 
geous because Reagan could fly into the 
NATO air base near the city. Reagan and 
Kohl could greet a mixed assembly of 
Germans and temporary American resi- 


dents, further symbolizing the ties be- 
tween the two nations. Deaver tramped 
the cemetery grounds briefly, but the 
gravestones were covered with snow, and 
the fact that 47 SS officers were buried 
there apparently was not known to him. 
He neglected to check out the general 
identity of the dead with cemetery 
officials. 

West German officials in Bonn also 
apparently failed to look closely at the 
cemetery lists. At first some aides in 
the chancellery thought that Americans 
might also be buried at Bitburg. But a 
German official lays the blame heavily on 
the U.S. advance party. Says he: “You 
can’t just walk over the ground covered 
with snow and say this is a nice landscape. 
We should know history even better than 
the Americans, but the Americans also 
have a responsibility toward the Presi- 
dent. They must also check on the history 
that is beneath the ground. It was not very 
intelligent.” 

After Deaver returned to the US., 


lower-ranking aides worked on the trip 
details. They discovered that no Ameri- 
cans were in the cemetery because all U.S. 
soldiers had been removed from German 
territory. One of these aides insists that 
they asked about Nazis’ being buried 
there and were told by their low-level 
counterparts in West Germany that, in ef- 
fect, “there'd be nothing embarrassing” 
for the President in such a visit. Contends 
one US. official: “As clumsily as we've 
handled it, Koh! & Co. have surpassed us 
in spades.” But another U‘S. planner con- 
cedes, “We should have gone back and 
done some homework on our own.” 

One possible cause of the lack of 
White House focus on the impending trip 
was that the staff was in the midst of a 
wrenching transition. The politically sav- 
vy James Baker had shifted from chief of 
staff to head the Treasury Department. 
The incoming chief, Donald Regan, was 
acquiring new personnel and realigning 
responsibilities. He eventually was to ap- 
prove the European trip plans but appar- 
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Beneath the Headstones 


A! the unassuming Kolmeshdhe cemetery, German and 
American flags flutter from the tower that overlooks the 
quaint, newly restored town of Bitburg. The two flags sym- 


bolize the friendship that Bitburg’s German residents and 
the 10,600 Americans connected with the U.S. air base there 
have come to associate with their haven in 
the Eifel hills near the Luxembourg bor- 
der. Each year since the cemetery was 
consecrated in 1959, American and 
French military officials have joined Ger- 
mans in a wreath-laying ceremony at Kol- 
meshdhe. This year Ronald Reagan in- 
tends to place a wreath there, and late last 
week, the cemetery guard had just finished 
polishing the headstones in anticipation of 
the President's stop. 

The question of who lies beneath those 
shining headstones has fueled the contre- 
versy over the President's visit, making the 
placid little cemetery the focus of intense 
international scrutiny. Most of the more 
than 2,000 soldiers buried at Kolmeshdhe 
were killed in the German offensive of De- 
cember 1944~January 1945 known as the 
Battle of the Bulge, which produced more 
than 100,000 German and 81,000 Allied 
casualties, 77,000 of them Americans. 

The onslaught was waged in large 
measure by members of the Waffen (Weapons) SS, the com- 
bat branch of the Third Reich’s elite guard. Forty-seven of 
those buried at Bitburg were members of the SS, which is 
clearly marked on many headstones. Most of those 47 SS ca- 
sualties were between the ages of 17 and 20 when they died, 
though some were reportedly over 30. 

SS stood for Schutzstaffel, meaning protective echelon, 
or, as commonly translated, elite guard. The organization 
grew out ofa small group of thugs recruited in 1923 to protect 
Hitler, and was originally the security arm of the Nazi Party. 
When it came under the leadership of Heinrich Himmler in 





Grave of SS infantryman at Bitburg 


1929, the SS began to expand; by the war’s end almost | mil- 
lion men had passed through its ranks. The Waffen combat 
units were formed in the late 1930s. It was members of the 
Totenkopf (“Death Head”) SS who served as guards and exe- 
cutioners at the concentration camps, wearing black caps 
and skull-and-crossbone insignia on their collars. The dou- 
ble S was rendered in a lightning-bolt design that, along with 
the swastika, became an emblem of the Nazi regime. 

The aim of the SS, said Himmler, was 
“to find out, to fight and destroy all open 
and secret enemies of the Fihrer, the Na- 
tional Socialist movement and our racial 
resurrection.” Two of the guard’s most no- 
torious members were Adolf Eichmann, 
who was later executed for directing the 
deportation of Jews to concentration 
camps, and Josef Mengele, the evil Ausch- 
witz doctor who is still thought to be at 
large. Known for their viciousness and fa- 
naticism, SS squads rounded up Jews and 
resisters in villages in Germany and 
throughout the rest of Europe and shot 
them on the spot. 

In early 1944 an officer from the 
SS second division, some of whose mem- 
bers are buried at Kolmeshdhe, was shot 
by a French resistance sniper. In retalia- 
tion, soldiers from the division rounded up 
the inhabitants of Oradour-sur-Glane, a 
nearby village, and massacred all 642 of 
them, including 207 children. They then 
burned the town to the ground. During the Battle of the 
Bulge, a Waffen SS battle group from the first division 
gunned down 71 American prisoners of war captured at 
Malmédy, Belgium, 40 miles northwest of Bitburg. After- 
ward, boisterous SS men used the bodies for target practice. 
Men from this division are also buried at Kolmeshohe. It is 
not clear whether any of the men involved in the atrocities 
are buried there. 

Of the SS graves at Kolmeshéhe, Bitburg Mayor Theo 
Hallet says, “Everybody knows that there is not a single mil- 
itary cemetery in Germany without tombs of SS soldiers.” 
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ently in a perfunctory manner. Beyond 
that, there was no one in the White House 
hierarchy with special sensitivity to Jew- 
ish concerns. As happened so often in his 
presidency, Reagan had remained aloof 
from detail, even though the trip was 
fraught with symbolism. Once again he 
was relying on staff expertise to guide him 
through the shoals, but this time his aides 
were distracted. 

West German officials contend they 
were surprised when the President told 
reporters last month that he did not want 
to offend his German hosts by visiting a 
concentration camp, which he said would 
run the risk of “reawakening the passions 
of the time.” Kohl had told him that 60% 
of the present German popula- 
tion had been born since the 
war, and Reagan exaggerated 
that point at his press confer- 
ence: “Very few lof the German 
people are] alive that remember 
even the war, and certainly 
none of them who were adults 
and participating in any way.” 
The careless and obviously un- 
true words fed the notion that 
Reagan was amazingly naive 
about history, a charge that was 
to plague him throughout the 
controversy. 

Aides to the Chancellor in- 
sist that Kohl wrote Reagan a 
letter shortly after his Washing- 
ton visit that repeated his hopes 
for a presidential trip full of up- 
beat symbolism. One paragraph, 
they say, mentioned Dachau as a 
Konzentrationslager that Rea- 
gan should see out of respect for 
its victims. Reagan aides would 
not confirm that such a sugges- 
tion was repeated by Kohl. 
Moreover, they contend. lower 
West German officials ex- 
pressed pleasure that Reagan 
had publicly announced his in- 
tention to avoid such an appear- 
ance. A senior Bonn official concedes, 
“Quite a lot of German people were 
pleased about the decision not to go to Da- 
chau because it is like going backward.” 

The President's decision not to pay 
homage to Holocaust victims raised little 
fuss in the U.S. until White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes two weeks ago an- 
nounced Reagan's intention to visit the 
military cemetery. Asked who was buried 
there, Speakes replied that he “thought” 
both American and German soldiers were 
interred at the site. He later refused to ex- 
plain where he had received that impres- 
sion or whether the President had also as- 
sumed this to be true. The furor broke 
when reporters discovered that not only 
were there no Americans in the cemetery 
but that the notorious SS officers were 
among the dead there. 

The misunderstanding between the 
two allied leaders was amplified by a sec- 








ond letter from Kohl to Reagan last week. | 


V-E Day 


In the letter, which was made public in 
Bonn, Kohl stressed that he had proposed 
the visit to the Dachau memorial site and 
added: “I request you to either include 
the concentration memorial site in Da- 
chau or another memorial for the victims 
of Fascist terror in your visiting pro- 
gram.” When the letter was received at 
the White House, one USS. official said, 
“The President read it and looked up in 
astonishment. He took off his glasses and 
said, ‘Hell, do you see what this says?’ ~ 
Reagan later in the week told several au- 
diences that he had only then realized 
that he had been officially invited to mark 
V-E day with a visit toa death camp. 
Reagan could have blunted the con- 





“What? No wreath at Hitler's bunker?” 


troversy by admitting he had made a mis- 
take. He could have canceled the wreath- 
laying ceremony at the cemetery and 
simply given a speech outlining his com- 
mitment to American-German amity. 
The reason he had not done so by week’s 
end apparently stemmed from his con- 
cern for Kohl, who would lose face if Rea- 
gan backed out of the Bitburg ceremony. 
That was made clear on Friday in a 
personal telephone call to Reagan by 
Kohl. Indirectly, Reagan raised the possi- 
bility of bypassing Bitburg for a less ex- 
plosive site. Speaking in a somber tone out 
of keeping with his amiable personality, 
Kohl advised Reagan that to cancel Bit- 
burg could impair official relations be- 
tween the two governments and, more im- 
portant, hurt “the feelings between 
Germans and Americans.” Reagan as- 
sured Kohl that he would not buckle un- 
der to the pressure at home. 
Despite the strains imposed on old 
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friendships by the cemetery fiasco, broad- 
er common interests would surely prevent 
lasting ruptures. West Germany and the 
U.S. are staunch NATO allies and major 
trading partners. More personally, few 
Jews see Reagan as harboring any traces 
of anti-Semitism. His credentials as a 
champion of Israel remain unchallenged 
Even his most effective critic, Elie Wiesel, 
spoke more in sorrow than in anger. It 
was obvious there was a concern for hu- 
manity in what the President was striving 
to achieve, no matter how awkwardly he 
went about it. What disturbed Reagan's 
friends and critics last week was his im- 
pulsive public rhetoric and his shaky 
grasp of history. Some Reagan watchers 
wondered whether his fabled 
Tefion coating was beginning to 
show some scratches. 

Shaken by the reaction in 
the US., a senior official in 
Bonn looked back at the furor 
and put the issues in a broader 
perspective. Said he: “No one 
could have imagined how thin 
the ice was we were gliding on. 
History comes through so easi- 
ly, so quickly. Now all the con- 
troversy is directed against the 
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President. But afterward, it 
might be directed against the 
Germans Even 40 years 


may not be long enough, even 
50 years, even an entire change 
of generation.” 

Kohl confronted his nation’s 
continued anguish in a speech 
prepared for delivery Sunday at 
Bergen-Belsen, where he had 
long planned to make his first 
official V-E day observance. 
“Bergen-Belsen, a place in the 
center of Germany,” he said, 
“remains the mark of Cain 
burned into the memory of our 
people ... the site of a deluded 
will to destruction.” Kohl re- 
called that the Nazis’ “totalitar- 
ian regime was directed mainly against the 
Jews The decisive question is why so 
many people remained indifferent . . . even 
if Auschwitz was beyond the power of hu- 
man comprehension, the unscrupulous 
brutality of the Nazis was openly recogniz- 
able.” Then the Chancellor noted that 
more than 50,000 Soviet prisoners of war 
also died in the Bergen area. “Germany 
bears the historical responsibility for the 
atrocities of the Nazi dictatorship. This re- 
sponsibility expresses itself in the shame 
which can never expire.” 

That view may prove overly pessimis- 
tic. Yet it was only too obvious last 
week that the war's psychic scars remain 
tender after four decades. Statesmen 
who try to hasten the healing, for the 
most laudable of reasons. must do so cau- 
tiously and with respect for the ghosts of 
the past — By Ed Magnuson. Reported 
by Laurence |. Barrett/Washington and 
William Mc Whirter/ Bonn, with other bureaus 
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... while in the streets of London, celebrants locked arms and cheered the end of the last, bloodiest European war 
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V-E Day 


After the 
Nightmare 


On the 40th anniversary of the end of the 
war in Europe, the world refuses to forget 





il this sound and fury must seem terribly mysterious to Ronald Reagan 
a national uproar over visits to a German cemetery. Are we not the fu- 


American magnanimity? The nation’s response has been a loud and firm 
no, but it is a no that derives from history, not from meanness of spirit 

The nightmare of World War II is simply not to be smiled away, first be- 
cause the war touched everywhere, not just the Western Front, but Piccadilly 
and the Champs Elysées and Stalingrad. Second, because it was both a war 
and a crime—6 million Jews and perhaps 4.5 million others exterminated 
What Reagan may not understand is that cemeteries house visible ghosts. At 
Bitburg, the SS troops still rant and hunt. At Bergen-Belsen the children 
still weep 

On May 8 of this year, all such ghosts reappear, along with the happier 
memories of relief and victory. Forty years ago, Europe emerged from six years 
in a dark and terrifying room into sudden light. There were the cheering citizens 
tossing hats in the air, and there were the dead in piles and ditches. There was 
also the promise of a peaceful future that would soon show Europe to be neither 
dead nor wholly revived. No more grandly expanding empires. No more nation- 
alistic war whoops—the egotism and sentimentality of 19th century European 
romanticism having found its deadly end in the Nazis and the Fascists. Victory 
in Europe may be said to have lasted one day. Andy Rooney, then a staff writer 
for Stars and Stripes, wrote of U.S. and Soviet troops meeting and embracing at 
the Elbe: “You get the feeling of exuberance, a great new world opening up.’ 

So how should one celebrate V-E day 40 years later, with the Europe that 
was set free now cut in half, and much of the great new world closed tight? One 
sees little hugging at the Elbe these days. Only a few weeks ago, a Soviet soldier 
in East Germany shot and killed a U.S. military officer for trespassing. Perhaps 
V-E day requires a more sober and moderate reaction than celebration. There 
are things simply to consider: the selfless heroism of the millions who fought to 
prevent Hitler’s onslaught; the cooperation of proud powers in a right and neces- 
sary cause. As a practical lesson, one must also consider how quickly and easily 
the world allowed a madman to seize it by the throat 

Then too, there is Europe to consider. Finally, after centuries, a purely Euro- 
pean war is unthinkable, but the peace has difficulties. Rough times for Europe 
in 1985: high unemployment, signs of racism, terrorism, ennui. So far all the 
dreams of a unified Continent have resulted in a relatively successful economic 
alliance but not a political entity 

There are subtler problems: How does the Continent retain the glory of its 
history and avoid functioning merely as America’s antique shop? How should 
Europe and the U.S. deal with each other? “Can we never extract this tape- 
worm of Europe from the brain of our countrymen?” asked Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson in 1860. World War II performed the extraction. The U\S., a child of Eu- 
rope, became an uncomfortable parent, uncomfortable in part because it is 
often right 

Sull, there is something to consider that has only a tangential connection with 
geopolitical repositionings but has a direct relationship to Reagan's unfortunate 
blunders of the past few weeks. Whatever the victory in Europe represented, it was 
centrally the triumph over pitiless evil. A British journalist who witnessed the liber- 
ation of Bergen-Belsen wrote in his dispatch: “It is my duty to describe something 
beyond the imagination of mankind.” But the death camps were not beyond the 
imagination of people; they were the inventions of people. That is what the world 
refuses to forget By Roger Rosenblatt 


ture-facing republic? Is it not right to celebrate V-E day with a show of 
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“There Was Sucha 
Feeling of Joy”’ 


Six bleak years of agony and hope, then one 


bright day of dancing in the streets 






ay 8, 1945—V-E 
day—was a day for 
which millions of 
people had fought 
and worked and 
prayed and died. Yet, ironical- 
ly, it was a day on which lit- 
tle of substance actually hap- 
pened. There were speeches, 
cheers and parades, but the 
German surrender had been 
signed early on May 7, and al- 
most all the fighting had ended 
well before that. “We play soft- 
ball every afternoon,” a mem- 
ber of the U.S. 667th Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion, at a German 
village near the Czech border, 
wrote in his diary. “I've had a 
shower, two movies and a 
US.O. show.” Wrote one of his 
buddies: “V-E day. Just anoth- 
er day. Didn't seem to make a 
hell of a lot of difference.” 

It did make a hell of a lot of 
difference, of course, for it 
meant that the bloodiest war 


Confronting 
Europe had ever known was The Vanquished 
finished. “In all our long histo- 


ry, we have never seen a greater day than this,” Winston Chur- 
chill told the crowds in Parliament Square. “This is a solemn 
but glorious hour,” said President Harry Truman. “We join in 
offering our thanks to the Providence which has guided and 
sustained us through the dark days of adversity.” 

In retrospect, the outcome should have appeared inevita- 
ble—perhaps ever since the Allied invasion of North Africa in 
late 1942, probably since the Soviet victory at Stalingrad in 
1943, almost certainly since D-day and the Normandy break- 
out and the liberation of Paris in the summer of 1944. The Al- 
lied advantage in troops and weapons meant that it was only a 
matter of time before the Germans were defeated. 

Yet making the inevitable an accomplished fact kept tak- 
ing thousands of lives. Hitler's last big offensive, the Battle of 
the Bulge, crashed through U’S. lines in the snow-covered Ar- 
dennes Forest just before Christmas of 1944. When the battle 
was over, the Germans had suffered more than 100,000 casual- 
ties, the Allies 81,000. From then on, the German retreat never 
really stopped. U.S. forces seized the Remagen bridge and 
swarmed across the Rhine in March. Frankfurt fell, then 
Karlsruhe. The Soviets took Vienna on April 13 

The day before in Washington, at about 5 p.m., Vice Presi- 
dent Truman had been summoned to the White House. *Har- 





ry,” Eleanor Roosevelt said as 
she greeted him, “the Presi- 
dent is dead.” Truman found 
himself unable to speak for a 
moment. Then he said, “Is 
there anything I can do for 
you?” She answered, “Is there 
anything we can do _ for 
you? For you are the one in 
trouble now.” 

Truman could hardly dis- 
agree. He felt, he said later that 
week, “like the moon, the stars 
and all the planets had fallen 
on me.” Within hours of his 
swearing in, he had to confront 
secrets and controversies that 
as Vice President he had never 
heard of. He learned that U.S 
scientists were about to test 
something known as an atom 
bomb, that the Allies had al- 
ready decided how Germany 
was to be divided up among 


Civilians in Jiichen, them, that Joseph Stalin and 
Germany, stare at a Churchill were bitterly at odds 
U.S. gunner about who would rule Poland 


And he had to address the 

diplomats assembling in San 
Francisco to create an organization to be called the United Na- 
tions. “You are to be the architects of the better world,” he told 
them by radio. “In your hands rests our future.” 


“My Fihrer, I congratulate you,” said Hitler's dwarfish 
Minister of Propaganda, Joseph Goebbels, who had just or- 
dered champagne. “Roosevelt is dead! It is written in the stars 
that the second half of April will be the turning point for us.” 

Hitler by now lived and worked entirely underground, in a 
hidden mausoleum known as the Fiihrerbunker. Dug in next to 
the Reich Chancellery in central Berlin, the bunker was nearly 
60 ft. below street level; its earth-covered roof was 16 ft. thick 
(but leaky). It had 30 rooms, their concrete walls painted bat- 
Ueship gray. A staff of about 500 came and went. Here the 
Fiihrer ate, slept, gave orders, shouted, raged. “Hitler never 
saw another sunrise or sunset after January,” said an aide. 

The dictator's physical condition was terrible. His head 
wobbled strangely, his left arm hung slackly, his hands trem- 
bled uncontrollably. He had never fully recovered from the 
bomb attack by rebellious army officers the previous July, 
which had left him partly deaf. Haggard and exhausted, he re- 
ceived large daily injections of vitamins, hormones and mor- 
phine. Recalls Ernst-Giinther Schenck, now 81, a physician 
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Uniting 
The Victors 
American and Soviet 
troops meeting at 


the Elbe on 
April 25,1945 





Finding 
The Victims 


U.S. soldiers view the 
corpses of inmates at 
Buchenwald as the 
camp is liberated 
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The Final 
Days 

in one of the last 
known pictures of him 
alive, Hitler 
decorates young 
Berlin defenders on 


April 20, 1945, 
his 56th birthday 


who was in the bunker to the end: “He looked like a man carry- 
ing a mountain on his shoulders. He was hunched, drawn into 
himself like a turtle. His face was a mask, gray and yellow. His 
glaring eyes were bloodshot, with large dark pouches from lack 
of sleep. His left hand, holding his glasses, kept trembling and 
banging against a table. He pressed his left thigh against the ta- 
ble to suppress the twitching of his leg.” 


y mid-April a Red Army force of 2.5 million had ad- 
vanced to the Oder River, scarcely 50 miles east of 
Berlin. Meanwhile, the U.S. Ninth Army had nearly 
reached the Elbe, about 50 miles to the west. Hitler 
talked of leaving Berlin by April 20, his 56th birthday 
of flying south to organize an invulnerable redoubt in the Al- 
pine forests of Bavaria. But then came fits of wild euphoria, 
when he ordered his shattered forces to counterattack, “The 
Russians have overextended themselves so much that the deci- 
sive battle can be won at Berlin,” he declared. Then came fits 
of despair, when he vowed to die in his besieged capital 
“Should this fateful battle of the German people under my 
leadership fail,” he said, “then the German people do not 
deserve to exist.” 





At his field headquarters near the Elbe, Lieut. General 
William Simpson was working on his plans to seize Berlin 
There was little evidence of German opposition. Simpson’s 
US. 2nd Armored and 83rd Infantry divisions would race 
right up the autobahn to the capital. Then Lieut General 
Omar Bradley summoned him back to headquarters in Wies- 
baden. “You have to stop right where you are,” Bradley 
said. “You can’t go any farther. You must pull back across 
the Elbe.” 

“Where in hell did this come from?” said Simpson. “I 
could be in Berlin in 24 hours!” Bradley: “I just got it 
from Ike.” 

It was probably one of Dwight Eisenhower's worst miscal- 
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culations, though he never admitted it. Berlin “was politically 
and psychologically important as the symbol of remaining 
German power,” the Allied Commander wrote later. “I decid- 
ed, however, that it was not the logical or the most desirable 


objective To sustain a strong force at such a distance from 
our major bases along the Rhine would have meant the practi- 
cal immobilization of units along the remainder of the front 
This I felt to be more than unwise; it was stupid.” 


After capturing Leipzig, the U.S. First Army drew to a halt 
along the Mulde River, a tributary of the Elbe. Lieut. Albert 
Kotzebue of the 273rd Infantry Regiment was told to take 35 
men and explore the narrow strip of land between the two riv- 
ers to see if he could establish contact with the Soviets. But he 
was ordered not to go more than two miles to the east 

Kotzebue went much farther, all the way to the Elbe. On 
the far side of the river, just after noon on April 25, he spotted 
soldiers. Through his field glasses, they looked like Russians 
“Amerikansky!" he shouted, but they did not answer. He fired 
two green flares, the agreed upon sign of recognition between 
the two sides. The strangers made no response 

Kotzebue saw some boats chained together on his side of 
the river. He detonated a grenade to break apart the chains. 
Then he and five of his men set forth, paddling with boards 
and rifle butts. Three Russians slid down the bank to meet 
them. They all shook hands and slapped one another's backs 
This was a historic moment, they said. But when Kotzebue 
reported to headquarters, his commander was furious at 
his disobedience and ordered that the whole encounter be 
kept secret 

A few hours later, another patrol, headed by Lieut. Wil- 
liam Robertson, reached the town of Torgau, on the Elbe, 
and came under heavy fire from across the river. Robertson 
broke into a pharmacy, liberated a bed sheet, some ink and 
Mercurochrome, and painted a crude USS. flag. He climbed 
the tower of the town castle and hung his flag 
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from the parapet. “Jovarish!” he shouted. “Amerikansky!” 

The gunfire stopped briefly, but the Soviets apparently sus- 
pected a trick and soon resumed shooting 

Robertson had recently passed a German prison camp, so 
he sent back to find someone who could speak Russian. When 
a Soviet prisoner of war was produced, Robertson and the man 
headed toward the wrecked bridge across the Elbe and shout- 
ed that they were friends. On the eastern bank, several uni- 
formed men approached the bomb-shattered bridge. Robert- 
son and the Russian began scrambling across the river, 
clawing their way from girder to bent girder. As they neared 
the far shore, one of the Russians finally crawled out on the 
bridge to meet them 

Germany had been cut in half. Robertson became a hero 
He presented his homemade flag to Eisenhower four days later 
and was promoted on the spot. Kotzebue got nothing 


It took the Red Army just ten days to surround Berlin, 
Marshal Georgi Zhukov encircling it from the north and Mar- 
shal Ivan Konev from the south. When the ring was complete 
on April 25, the Soviets arrayed a fearful multitude of weap- 
| ons—6,000 tanks, 42,000 guns—and began bombarding the 
city. In the central area around the Chancellery and the bun- 
ker, around the Reichstag and the opera and the university, 
the shells landed at the rate of one every five seconds. The bar- 
rage went on all day and then all the next day 

The imperial palace last inhabited by Wilhelm II crum- 
pled into rubble. The great dome of the cathedral on the other 
side of Unter den Linden burst into flames and then collapsed 
One shell hit a riding stable in the Tiergarten park, and the 
horses went galloping wildly down the Kurfurstendamm, their 
manes and tails on fire 





Benito Mussolini was caught in a village called Dongo, on 
the western shore of Lake Como. Fleeing from the Allied ad- 
vance, which had reached the Po River, the Italian dictator 
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The Last 
Hurrah 


With the Italian war 
effort collapsing, a 
visibly weakened 
Mussolini reviews 
Fascist troops in 
Milan in December 
1944 


had tried to disguise himself in a German army overcoat and 


helmet. He sat slumped among German soldiers in the back of 


a truck convoy retreating northward from Milan. Italian resis- 
tance forces had blocked the lakeside road by cutting down a 
tree, and when the German convoy ground to a halt, the parti- 
sans began searching the trucks. One of the Italians took a 
closer look at a fat man slumped in a corner and recognized 
that famous profile. // Duce! 


he partisan leader thought he should say something 
historic. “In the name of the Italian people, I arrest 
you!” he declared. “I won't do anything,” said i/ Duce 
The partisans, who had also captured Mussolini's 33- 
year-old mistress, Clara Petacci, and 16 of his under- 
lings, promised the prisoners that they would not be harmed 
The resistance men asked for instructions from Milan. The 
headquarters, where the Communists had a strong influence, 
decided to send an officer known as Colonel Valerio to kill the 
fallen dictator. Over the protests of the local partisans who had 
captured Mussolini, Valerio drove i/ Duce and his woman out 
into the country, then stopped by the side of the road 
“No! No!” cried Mussolini as Colonel Valerio fired five 
rounds with his machine pistol 
The bodies were loaded into a truck and hauled back to 
Milan. There they were dumped at a half-built gasoline station 
where the Fascists had recently executed 15 partisan hostages 
Before long a crowd gathered and began shouting curses at the 
still corpses 
“While I watched,” a TIME correspondent reported, “’a ci- 
villian amped across the bodies and dealt Mussolini's shaven 
head a terrific kick. Someone pushed the twisted head into a 
more natural position again with a rifle butt A bullet had 
pierced his skull over the left eye and emerged at the back, 
leaving a hole from which the brains dripped.” 
So that the crowd could see better, the partisans tied 
Mussolini's heels with wire and then strung him up on high 
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upside down, with Petacci strung up beside him. The crowd 
went on striking and shouting and spitting at the bodies. 


About ten miles northwest of Munich stood Dachau. 
There, back in 1933, Hitler had established the first of the Nazi 
concentration camps. There on April 29, troops of the U.S. Sev- 
enth Army freed 32,000 survivors and buried uncounted thou- 
sands of corpses. Dachau was one of the last of the camps to be 
liberated and one of the worst. A TIME correspondent who ac- 
companied the troops and inspected the whole incredible 
scene—the gas chamber, the crematorium, the 5-ft.-high stack 
of cadavers—found himself overwhelmed by the overjoyed 
survivors. “There is nothing you can do,” he reported, 
“when a lot of hysterical, unshaven, lice-bitten, half-drunk, ty- 
phus-infected men want to 
kiss you.” 


The air war too was 
steadily nearing its end. 
The last German V-2 rock- 
et hit Britain on March 27. 
The rubble heaps that had 
once been the great cities 
of Germany—Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Cologne—were 
mostly in Allied hands now. 

Late in the war, two B- 
17 bombers collided over 
Belgium at 13,500 ft., and 
one of them was sheared in 
two. From the main section, 
one crewman succeeded in 
bailing out, but the rest 
crashed to their deaths. In 
the tail, Joe Frank Jones 
Jr., a 19-year-old gunner, 
tried to get out the escape 
hatch, found it jammed. He 
tried the window, but it was 
too small. He was trapped 
inside the plunging frag- 
ment. When Belgian peas- 
ants found him lying in a 
field, still alive, they took 
him to a hospital. There he 
lay unconscious for eight 
days while doctors treated 
him for his remarkably minor injuries: a lacerated tongue, a 
ruptured blood vessel in his stomach and a bruised thigh. When 
he came to, he was asked what he had done when he had real- 
ized that he was trapped inside the tail. The gunner answered 
that he had unbuckled his parachute, sat down in his seat, lit a 
cigarette and waited. 


Architects of 
Victory 


he bulletin originated in San Francisco, where the Al- 
lied diplomats had just approved the United Nations 
Charter: SF APRIL 28 (AP) GERMANY HAS SURREN- 
DERED TO THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS UNCONDI- 
TIONALLY, AND AN ANNOUNCEMENT IS EXPECTED 
MOMENTARILY, IT WAS STATED BY A HIGH AMERICAN OFFI- 
CIAL TODAY. 
Radio reporters immediately began broadcasting the news. 
On the floor of the U.N. conference, a Chilean delegate waved 
an extra edition of the San Francisco Ca/l-Bulletin with the 
screaming headline NAZIS QUIT. The delegates burst into ap- 
plause. Cheering crowds gathered in the streets of New York 
City and Chicago. An hour and a half later, President Truman 
called in reporters and announced that the story was untrue. 
What had happened in San Francisco was that British For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden had told his colleagues about a 
new German peace feeler. His words had leaked to the British 











press, and U.S. Senator Tom Connally of Texas had confirmed 
them to the Associated Press. 

The German peace feeler was a desperate maneuver by 
Heinrich Himmler, the head of the SS, the police and the con- 
centration camps, who had escaped from Berlin to the north 
German port of Liibeck. There he told a diplomat from neutral 
Sweden that Germany was willing to surrender to the Ameri- 
cans and British. At worst, Himmler thought, this would 
enable Germany to throw all its troops against the Soviets; 
at best, the Western Allies would join the German defense. 
Himmler seems even to have cherished the illusion that the Al- 
lies would support him, the lord of the Halocaust, as the new 
German leader. 

Truman’s reaction to Himmler’s offer was acerbic. “Has he 
anything to surrender?” the 
new President asked Chur- 
chill on the transatlantic 
telephone. The two quickly 
agreed to tell the Swedish 
diplomat (and to reassure 
the ever suspicious Stalin) 
that Germany must surren- 
der unconditionally to all 
the Allies. No more was 
heard from Himmler. In- 
side the Berlin bunker, Hit- 
ler denounced him as a trai- 
tor. He dismissed Himmler 
from his government posi- 
tions and expelled him 
from the Nazi Party. 


Bat TaHISwaNOS 4 


One of Hitler’s last acts 
was to get married. His 
acquiescent mistress Eva 
Braun (the dictator was in 
fact impotent) had yearned 
for years for the respectabil- 
ity of a wedding license, and 
now she was to achieve it. 
She wore a black taffeta af- 
ternoon dress with two gold 


Eisenhower andField Clasps at the shoulders. A 
Marshal Bernard minor party official with 
Montgomery ini944 the coincidentally appro- 


priate name of Wagner 

(Hitler’s favorite composer) 
was brought in from his militia post to perform the brief cere- 
mony. As the law prescribed, both bride and groom swore that 
they were Aryans. Wagner signed the marriage certificate, 
glanced at his watch, saw that it was just after midnight and 
changed the date from April 28 to April 29. Then they all had 
champagne and liverwurst. As Wagner dutifully returned to 
his post half an hour later, he was killed by Soviet gunfire. 

At 4a.m. Hitler signed his will. He designated Goebbels as 
Chancellor and Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz as commander 
of the armed forces. He said he had never wanted a war. He 
blamed that and all his other crimes upon his victims, whom he 
described as “international Jewry and its helpers.” Then Hitler 
left instructions for his body to be burned. By now the Red 
Army was fighting for the nearby Tiergarten and smashing 
westward along the Leipzigerstrasse, just one block south of 
the bunker. 

The afternoon of the 29th was devoted to the final prepara- 
tions for death. Hitler ordered that his favorite Alsatian wolf 
dog Blondi be poisoned; the other two dogs were shot. He gave 
capsules of poison to his two secretaries, presuming that they 
would want, as part of their jobs, to join in the imminent sui- 
cides (they did not), At 3:30 p.m. on April 30, Hitler and his 
new wife retired to the anteroom of his private suite and shut 
the door. Hitler put a cyanide pill between his teeth, then 
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raised a Walther pistol to his temple and fired. For Eva, a cya- 
nide pill was enough 

During a lull in the Soviet shelling, the two bodies were car- 
ried upstairs to the Chancellery garden, doused with gasoline 
and set afire. Even before the flames died down, renewed shell- 
ing drove the survivors underground again. Goebbels and Nazi 
Party Secretary Martin Bormann decided to try offering the 
Soviets a deal. On May | they sent a general to Soviet head- 
quarters to propose a surrender of Berlin in exchange for their 
own safety in leaving the city. During the long interval before 
the general returned with a Soviet rejection, Goebbels decided 
that he too must die. He ordered one of the bunker’s doctors to 
inject sedatives into his six children, who had taken refuge with 
him in the bunker, then they were given poison. Goebbels’ wife 
Magda bit on a cyanide pill, 
and Goebbels shot her in 
the back of the head. Then, 
just like Hitler, he raised 
his pistol to his own temple 
and fired 

Bormann decided to at- 
tempt a breakout. Up on 
the street, he spotted a 
German tank and started to 
follow it. A Soviet shell 
scored a direct hit on the 
tank, and Bormann was 
never seen again 


U.S. ARMY 


dmiral Doenitz 

went on the radio 

to declare that 

“the military 

struggle contin- 
ues [against] the spreading 
of Bolshevism.” But Ger- 
man soldiers were now sur- 
rendering by the tens of 
thousands. Two days after 
Hitler's suicide, all German 
forces in Italy gave up 
On May 4 all Wehrmacht 
troops in northwestern Ger- 
many, Denmark and the 
Netherlands surrendered to 
the British. On May 5 and 6 
Doenitz sent Admiral Hans 
von Friedeburg and Genera! Alfred Jodl to negotiate complete 
surrender to Eisenhower. The Germans’ only goal now was to 
yield as much territory and as many troops as possible to the 
Western Allies rather than the Soviets. Eisenhower refused any 
deal and told the Germans that “unless they instantly ceased 
all pretense and delay I would close the entire Allied front and 
would, by force, prevent any more German refugees from en- 
tering our lines.” 

At 2:41 on the morning of May 7, in a red schoolhouse in 
the French city of Reims, the Germans signed the surrender 
But it remained secret 

At Supreme Allied Headquarters in Paris, reporters had 
been rounded up on 15 minutes’ notice the previous afternoon 
and loaded onto a plane. Only after they were airborne did a 
general tell them that they were to cover the surrender and 
that the story was off the record until the Allied governments 
announced it. “I therefore pledge you on your honor,” 
he said 

Edward Kennedy, the A.P.’s chief European war corre- 
spondent, got all the details into his notebook and flew back to 
Paris with the other reporters. Then, 24 hours before the formal 
announcement, he called his agency's London bureau. “Ger- 
many has surrendered unconditionally,” he said. “That's offi- 
cial. Make the dateline Reims, France. and get it out.” (The 


Emissaries of 
Defeat 
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A.P. at first boasted of Kennedy's exclusive and protested ve- 
hemently when Eisenhower temporarily gagged all A.P. corre- 
spondents, but six months later Kennedy was fired for his 
breach of the rules.) 

By noon on Monday, May 7, millions had heard the news, 
but the Allied governments still refused to confirm the story, 
apparently because of a Soviet request for a delay until a formal 
surrender in Berlin could be arranged. Several hundred thou- 
sand people milled around for five hours in New York’s Times 
Square, sober, uncertain whether to celebrate or not. Ticker 
tape fluttered through the air, then stopped. Finally Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia bellowed through a loudspeaker, “Go 
home or return to your jobs.” 

Not until the next day, on a chilly gray morning that 
happened to be Truman's 
61st birthday, did the new 
President go on the radio 
and read his formal procla- 
mation: “The Allied ar- 
mies, through sacrifice and 
devotion and with God's 
help 

There was mist and 
rain in London too, where 
Churchill spoke just after 
Big Ben had sounded 3 
p.m.: “This is your victory 
It is the victory of the cause 
of freedom in every land.” 
Then the crowds sang For 
He's a Jolly Good Fellow 
And God Save the King 

They sang that in Paris 
too. And the Marseillaise 
And they danced in the 
streets. “We waltzed in the 
Place de la Bastille,” says 
Lucie Aubrac, who was 32 
then, “and the noise of the 
wooden shoes on the cob- 
blestones was very pretty 
They were playing accor- 
dions, and there were Chi- 
nese lanterns. There were 
also church bells. It was a 
happy sound. It was mar- 
velous. Oh, we drank. We 
drank a lot. Everybody was kissing. There was such a feeling 
of joy.” 

Even in Germany there were a few among all the defeated, 
among all the homeless and injured, all the guilty and the 
frightened, who felt that joy. “I remember the sky was clear 
and the heavens blue, and we felt liberated,” says German Au- 
thor Walter Kempowski, who was then 16. “I spent May 8 
drinking champagne with my mother and grandfather on the 
balcony. My mother, who was in the Bekennende Kirche |an 
anti-Nazi Protestant splinter group], said, ‘It was we who won 
the war, the church and the powers of goodness.’ ” 

Raymond Hallery, now a retired publisher, was in an ad- 
junct of the Mauthausen concentration camp near Linz when 
the official announcement that the Germans had surrendered 
came over the prisoners’ long-secret radio. The French began 
singing the Marseillaise. “There was the joy of being alive, but 
it was mixed with much sadness,” Hallery says. “Two hundred 
to three hundred people a day were still dying in the camp, 
from exhaustion and hunger. There were bodies everywhere.” 
Hallery went to the infirmary where one of his friends lay near- 
ing the end. “I know I'm finished,” the friend said, “but I want 
you to tell my wife one thing. Tell her I had the joy of knowing 
the war is over.” —By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Michael Adler/Paris and Zona Sparks/New York 


Colonel-General Jodl 
signs the Nazi 
surrender at Reims 
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orty years after V-E day, the 
world’s greatest battleground is a 
Continent revived and prosper- 
ous, free from war for those four 
decades. It is also a Continent dramatical- 
ly divided, slightly uncertain of its future, 
and sometimes sadly aware that it has 
yielded its place at the center of the world 
to the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
On May 8, 1945, one world ended and 


tals were added up, it would be reckoned 
that some 40 million Europeans had lost 
their lives during the war; alongside them 
fell 160,045 Americans, 45,057 Canadians 
and thousands of others of non-European 
nationalities. Since then, in a near-mirac- 
ulous turnabout, the nations of Western 
Europe have risen from the rubble and 
grown into the world’s second-largest eco- 
nomic entity, ranking below only the U.S. 
In a remarkable fashion, that accomplish- 
ment owes much to the superpowers. 
From the West came the generosity and 
vision of the U.S., through the Marshall 
Plan; that grand recovery scheme, con- 
ceived under the aegis of then Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, gave Western 
Europe more than $13 billion to build a 
new economic foundation. From the East 
came the threat represented by Joseph 
Stalin, the Soviet despot whose Red Army 
divided the Continent in half, and who 
spurred movement toward greater unity 
in the West through his cold war policies. 
Says André de Staercke, a former Bel- 
gian diplomat: “We should build a statue 
to Stalin in every public square in 
Europe, because he showed us the danger 
lof disunity].” 

As the pain of war and the threat of 
Soviet expansion have receded in West- 
ern Europe’s memory, a new generation is 
uneasy with the perception that the Con- 
tinent’s fate is not in its own hands but in 
those of the superpowers. There are signs 
that Eastern Europe too is experiencing a 
change. Says Rumanian-born Political 
Scientist Pierre Hassner, a research fellow 
at Paris’ National Foundation of Political 
Science: “There is a tension between the 
rigid East-West strategic balance on the 
one hand and changing popular attitudes 
| and life-styles on the other. The se- 








another began. When all the ghastly to- | 
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curily arrangement has guaranteed four 
decades of peace, but people are in- 
creasingly weary of a system that re- 
presses their aspirations.” 

The reasons for the discomfort in 
Western Europe are complicated. One as- 
pect is economic: there is concern about 
the technological gap that has opened up 
between the U.S. and Japan on the one 
hand and the old Continent on the other, 
mainly in such fields as microprocessors, 
information technologies and bioengi- 
neering. Linked to that imbalance is a lin- 
gering worry over slow growth and high 
unemployment. Another reason for the 
sense of drift is demographic. The 60% of 
Europeans born since V-E day tend to 
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dwell less on the horrors of World War II 
than on a U.S.-Soviet rivalry that bristles 
with nuclear weapons, many of them 
based on European soil. In Western Eu- 
rope, some of that sentiment has flowed 
into the pacifist and antinuclear move- 
ment that brought thousands of people 
into the streets two years ago to protest 
the deployment of U.S.-built nuclear Per- 
shing II and cruise missiles as a counter- 
force to a Soviet buildup of medium-range 
SS-20s. The era of mammoth demonstra- 
tions seems to have passed, but a pacifist 
current remains. With the notable excep- 
tion of France, it has penetrated the main 
opposition parties of many West Europe- 
an countries and has caused occasional 





A homeless woman sits on her be- 
longings amid the ruins of Co- 
logne in 1945; today, the cathe- 
dral looms over neon streets 





tension within the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization over questions of arms con- 
trol, space weaponry and the state of su- 
perpower relations 

Finally, there is a certain disappoint- 
ment with the idea of Europe itself, a sense 
that the Continent’s greatest postwar 
dream, West European integration, has 
lost momentum. Since the mid-’60s, the 
principal focus for that aspiration, the Eu- 
ropean Community, has been burdened by 
frequent bickering and haggling. Typical 
was the ploy carried off last month by 
Greece, which extracted subsidy increases 
for its farmers asa condition foragreeing to 
the enlargement of the Community from 
ten members to twelve, a measure planned 
to take effect in January 1986." 

Above all, there remains the problem 
of the war’s most gaping wound: divided 
Germany. Just as conscious as ever of 
their special and not-quite-equal places in 
postwar Europe, West and East Germans 
are trying to find a way past their en- 
forced separation that will not arouse the 
suspicion and hostility of their neighbors 
In turn, West Germany’s allies privately 
worry about the slightest symptoms in the 
public mood that might indicate a willing- 
ness to leave the Western alliance in favor 
of a neutralist reunification 

Some of Western Europe’s concerns 
will be on display for Ronald Reagan at 
the main diplomatic event of his contro- 
versial European visit, the annual eco- 
nomic summit meeting of seven leading 
industrial powers—the US., Britain, 
France, Italy, West Germany, Canada 
and Japan—that will take place in Bonn 
from May 2 to May 4. At the top of the 
summit agenda, along with problems of 
international trade, will be unhappiness 
over U.S. budget deficits, high interest 
rates and the uncertainties that the dollar 
is Creating in European money markets 

The six summit partners may also re- 
peat their reservations about the Reagan 
Administration's $26 billion research pro- 
gram for the Strategic Defense Initiative 
(S.D.1.), known as Star Wars. In the allies’ 
view, the drive for S.D.1. could jeopardize 
U.S.-Soviet arms-reduction talks in Gene- 
va and undermine NATO’s reliance on nu- 
clear deterrence as the basis of alliance se- 
curity. A US. invitation to the 15 other 
NATO members, as well as to Japan, Aus- 
tralia and Israel, to participate in the re- 
search scheme seems unlikely to remove 
those doubts, even if they do not prove to 
be well founded 

The leaders will also discuss with Rea- 
gan prospects for a meeting between the 
President and Soviet Communist Party 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. By 
and large, the West Europeans favor such 
a get-together. But they do not want the 
US. to sacrifice substance for appearance 
at a time when the Star Wars issue is under 


* The ten: Belgium, Britain. Denmark, France. West 
Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg. the Nether 
lands and Norway. The new additions: Spain and 
Portugal 
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intense debate and U.S.-Soviet arms nego- 
tiations are under way in Geneva. 
Sometime during his ten-day visit, 
Reagan will surely have kind words to say 
about the West European allies’ resolve in 
deploying the new Euromissiles. West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl, Bel- 
gian Prime Minister Wilfried Martens, 


Italian Prime Minister Bettino Craxi and | 


British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er have all accepted the NATO weapons on 
their soil, despite heavy pressure from the 
peace movement. Allied solidarity has 
been further strengthened by the near 
unanimous Western rejection of Gorba- 
chev’s recent offer to “freeze” the missile 
balance in Europe at current levels, which 
greatly favor the Soviet Union 
Nonetheless, apprehension runs deep 
on the Continent that the nuclear-arms 
race between the superpowers is acceler- 





The Dream 


ating and that 
World War II could be those of a fu- 
ture East-West conflict. That 
in a sense a permanent symptom of Eu- 
rope’s subordinate, postwar place in the 
nuclear-dominated world. In Western 
Europe's uncertain mood, governments 
and institutions have begun to recognize 
that there are limits to their ability to deal 
with change. Authority and self-confi- 
dence have come under some strain. Once 
mighty traditional labor unions are on the 
defensive, losing membership and influ- 
ence. Newly militant interest groups are 
striking or demonstrating with increasing 
frequency to dramatize their grievances. 
As French Columnist Michel Noblecourt, 
writing in the left-leaning daily Le 
Monde, has put it, “Everyone is preoccu- 
pied with his own situation, that of his 
profession, of his company.” 

Similar frustrations center on West- 
ern Europe's unemployment rate, now al- 








fear is | 





most 12% of a 117 million-member work 
force. (The US. rate is 7.3%.) Millions of 
the unemployed are under 25; many of the 
youthful jobless have become alienated 
and have dropped out of the job market 
completely. 

Western Europe’s most substantial 
challenges, however, are economic read- 
justment and realignment. As in the US., 
old industries like steel, coal mining and 
shipbuilding are going out of business. 
Unlike the U.S., Western Europe has 
been slow to find high-technology re- 
placements. Businessmen must cope with 
extensive bureaucratic controls and high 
social welfare costs, the legacy of postwar 
obsession with creating economic security 
for all citizens. Says Henry Ergas, an 
economic analyst at the Paris-based Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, an association of 24 in- 





E.C. headquarters in 
Brussels 


the battlegrounds of | dustrialized countries: “Americans are 


finding some of the answers in some- 
body’s garage, but Europe has no such 
free market in industrial ideas. Euro- 
peans are trying to figure out how to re- 
concile change with their desire for social 
consensus.” 

Today's difficulties have led many 
West Europeans to hark back with nostal- 
gia to the 50s and ‘60s, the golden age of 
the dream of Continental unity. By 1957, 
with the signing of the Treaty of Rome, 
the European Economic Community had 
come into existence. The agreement com- 
mitted the original six members—France, 


| West Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 


lands, Luxembourg and Italy—gradually 
to eliminate trade barriers and harmonize 
economic policies. 

At first the Community's common 
market worked astonishingly well. Dur- 
ing the 1960s, unemployment among the 
Community countries averaged only 














2.1%, vs. 4.7% in the U.S; economic 
growth and increases in industrial pro- 
duction outpaced the U.S. averages. Says 
Economist Ergas: “In the 60s we knew 
precisely what we wanted: cars, washing 
machines, fridges. It was easy to handle, 
and we did it.” 

Perhaps it was too easy. Success fu- 
eled exaggerated visions of a grand, insti- 
tutionalized United Europe. There was 
talk of a common flag, of joint Olympic 
sports teams, but nationalism stayed 
alive. In 1966, under severe pressure from 
French President Charles de Gaulle, the 
Community adopted a compromise al- 
lowing a partner country to cast a veto 
whenever it felt that a “vital national in- 





| terest” was involved. Since then, the veto 


threat has been invoked several times on 
issues like farm prices and deregulation, 
sometimes slowing Community progress 
to a crawl. De Gaulle also pulled French 
forces out of NATO’s integrated military 
commands and closed down U.S. military 
facilities in France; NATO moved its head- 
quarters from Paris to Belgium. 

The *70s eroded more pan-European 
illusions. In 1971 France dropped its long- 
standing opposition to British member- 
ship in the Community, and Britain, 
along with Ireland and Denmark, formal- 
ly joined in 1973. The expansion of a for- 
merly tightly knit group offered enlarged 
economic possibilities, but also hampered 
cohesion. The original spirit of joint sacri- 
fice splintered in frequent acrimony, espe- 
cially after the two oil-price shocks of the 
decade weakened West European econo- 
mies. By the early ‘80s, the once solid 
NATO consensus on defense also came 
under strain as a result of the drawn-out 
missile-deployment drama. 

On the other side of the Iron Curtain, 
today a gash of electrified fences and 
minefields, the challenge that began on 
V-E day has had very different dimen- 
sions. For the nations of Eastern Europe, 
the prospect of a new, democratic postwar 
era vanished with Stalin’s unkept pledge 
to hold free elections in the “liberated” 
territories. By 1949, Communist regimes 
had consolidated power by force or sub- 
terfuge in eight countries. During the past 
40 years, only two nations have been able 
to escape the Soviet orbit: Yugoslavia in 
1948 and Albania in 1961. 

Eastern Europe has been reminded 
more than once of the futility of resistance 
to Soviet domination. In 1953 a revolt by 
East German workers was suppressed 
with the help of Soviet troops. In 1956 
came the Hungarian uprising, sparking a 
Soviet invasion that left thousands dead. 
Czechoslovakia’s Prague Spring was 
crushed by Warsaw Pact tanks in 1968. 
That was followed by Moscow's enuncia- 
tion of the Brezhnev Doctrine, justifying 
the use of Soviet force in maintaining 
Communist regimes in the region. In 
1981, soon after Soviet divisions held ma- 
neuvers along Poland’s borders, General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski declared martial 
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Give your kidsa lesson 
they'll never forget. 


If you know what's good for your kids, you'll Before you know it, your kids will be text 
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Give them a Canon Typemate electronic text memory. Setting margins, centering and more, all 
typewriter. automatically. 

It's the only one that actually helps teach your And they'll be doing it on the professional key- 
kids to type. With three complete lesson plans built right board of one of the most lightweight, portable typing 
in. And a liquid crystal display to show systems ever made. Thanks to Canon electronics. 
them how every step Typemate 10 uses thermal transfer printing on 
of the way. plain paper, which makes it extremely quiet. So you 

can sleep while the kids burn the midnight oil. 
And it runs on either battery power or with 
AC adaptor. 
So give your kids a Canon 
Typemate10. It'll serve them right. 
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law to quell the independent trade union 
Solidarity 

Between eruptions, most East Euro- 
peans have come grudgingly to terms with 
their fate. They can even point to gains 
achieved after “liberation.”” The Commu- 
nist regimes have all but conquered illiter- 
acy, which stood at 40% in Hungary be- 
fore the war and even higher in Rumania. 
They guarantee their citizens a free edu- 
cation, a job, free health care and an old- 
age pension. Says Hungarian Dissident 
Writer Gyorgy Konrad: “Peasants who 
used to go barefoot and hungry now drive 
cars and own homes.” 

But as a whole the picture remains 
dismal. Freedom of movement and ex- 
pression are sharply limited, as is the right 
to travel abroad, Internal movement is 
subject to police surveillance; censorship 
is ubiquitous. Many East European cities, 
despite restoration efforts, still present a 
gray, depressing sight: unpainted build- 
ings, dingy streets, understocked shops. In 
the Rumanian capital, Bucharest, queues 
at food stores form at 3:30 a.m., and “en- 
ergy police” roam the streets to make sure 
no one is burning more than one 25- 
watt light bulb at night. Poland is 
an even worse basket case, plagued by 
perennial food shortages and a foreign 
debt of $27 billion 





ike the West, the East has sprout- 
ed its own supranational institu- 
tions—all under Soviet control 
The Warsaw Pact, signed in 1955, 
formalized Soviet direction of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s armed forces. The Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Assistance, or Comecon, 
was set up to coordinate and integrate 
East bloc economies; the system has been 
as ungainly as its foundation stone, Sovi- 
et-style central planning 
With the exception of Bulgaria, which 
has strong historic ties to Russia, East 
bloc attitudes toward the Soviet Union 
range from distrust to outright loathing, 
an attitude that stands in sharp contrast 
to a hunger among East Europeans for 
most things Western. Through much of 
the East bloc, youngsters wear blue jeans 
and dance to Western rock; purple-haired 
punks are seen in the streets of Warsaw 
and Budapest. More important, East Eu- 
ropean governments have turned to the 
West for the credits and technology that 
Moscow cannot provide, giving East Eu- 
ropeans a vested interest in the revival of 
détente 
In quiet ways, some change is at work; 
its most advanced expression is in Hunga- 
ry. Communist Party Chief Janos Kadar, 
who demonstrated his fealty to Mos- 
cow during the 1956 uprising, in 1968 
launched the East bloc’s most successful 
economic reforms. He began to decentral- 
ize the economic system, introducing 
some free-market management methods 
and profit incentives. Later, the state al- 
lowed private ownership for some small 
and middle-size businesses. In effect, Ka- 
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dar entered into an unwritten contract 
with the Hungarian people, allowing 
them a measure of freedom in their do- 
mestic lives as long as they left politics to 
the party. Today shop windows in Buda- 
pest are filled with clothes and appli- 
ances, while bookstores are well stocked 
with Hungarian titles and Western best 
sellers. Says a Hungarian historian and 
Communist Party member: “We have 
come to realize that national indepen- 
dence is not as important as the possibility 
of having an independent road for eco- 
nomic reform and more freedom in cul- 
tural life.” 

For most East Europeans, hope for 
meaningful change depends on substan- 
tial shifts within the Soviet Union; thus 





Pacifism 


Solidarity supporters 
marching in Poland 


East bloc citizens are closely watching 
Gorbachev's moves. But the Soviets are 
unlikely to allow a wave of economic in- 
novation to sweep through the East bloc, 
and prospects are even more dim for any 
significant moves toward greater political 
freedom or national independence 

The segregated unease of Western 
and Eastern Europe comes together 
where the victorious Allies met in 1945: 
Germany. In the 1970s, the age of East- 
West détente, West Germany tried to 
build bridges to the East with its Ostpoli- 
tik, a reaching out to East Germany and 
the rest of the bloc through increased eco- 


| nomic, diplomatic and personal ties. For 


their part, the 17 million East Germans 
took solace from an economy that, while 


Antimissile protest- 
ers in West Germany 
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it lagged far behind West Germany's, pro- 
vided them with a standard of living high- 
er than that of the Soviets. 

For both sides, the advantages were 
clear-cut: by last year, trade between the 
two Germanys had reached $5.3 billion, 
providing an estimated 70,000 jobs on 
both sides of the border. On a more per- 
sonal level, Ostpolitik allowed tens of 
thousands of German families to be re- 
united, a process that continues. Western 
influence flows steadily eastward on the 
airwaves: more than two-thirds of East 
Germany's population live within range 
of West German television, and most of 
them tune in regularly. 

But the sense of optimism along what 
is now known as the inner German border 
has been blunted in the chilly superpower 
climate of the ‘80s, and no 
one knows the disappoint- 
ments of the times better 
than Chancellor Kohl, 55. 
Only 15 years old when the 
war ended, Kohl has de- 
scribed himself as “the first 
Chancellor of the postwar 
generation,”’ meaning the 
60% of West Germans who 
on V-E day were either chil- 
dren or not yet born. Kohl 
came to office determined 
to play a role abroad com- 
mensurate with his coun- 
try’s flourishing democracy, 
strong support for NATO, and 
eminence as the non-Com- 
munist world’s third-largest 
economic power. Internally, 
he intended to put a new 
gloss on national pride and 
patriotism by increased em- 
phasis on symbols such as 
the red, black and gold na- 
tional flag and more fre- 
quent playing of the national 
anthem. 

Kohl's initiatives have, for the most 
part, produced less than glowing results. 
In Western Europe, the French, who oth- 
erwise have forged a close and coopera- 
tive relationship with their former enemy, 
have occasionally bridled at Bonn’s asser- 
tiveness in economic matters. In the East, 
during the Euromissile debate, Moscow 
rolled out accusations of West German 
“revanchism,” a reference to Nazi territo- 
rial ambitions of old. Kohl’s attempts at 
burnishing national symbols have also 
met with limited success: West Germans 
still do less anthem singing and flag flying 
than their neighbors. Says Hans Mayer, 
professor emeritus of literature at Tiibin- 
gen University: “Hitler's nationalism so 
upset the stomachs of the Germans, par- 
ticularly the older ones, that they are now 
keeping to a very strict diet. The only time 
they break it is for a German soccer 
team.” 

Life has been troublesome too for 
Erich Honecker, 72, the East German 
leader. After decades of unrelenting East 


The Divide 


bloc propaganda that described “the spir- 
it of militarism and fascism” as a purely 
Western affliction, Honecker has tried to 
steer a more nationalist course, chiefly on 
cultural and historical issues. King Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia and Otto von 
Bismarck, the “Iron Chancellor,” have 
been restored to grace in East German 
schoolbooks. In 1983, East Germany cele- 
brated the 500th anniversary of the birth 
of Martin Luther, who is now described as 
“an initiator of a great revolutionary 
movement.” The celebration underlined 
Honecker’s modus vivendi with East Ger- 
many’s Protestant churches, which have 
cautiously criticized the stationing of So- 
viet and U.S. nuclear missiles in Europe 
Ultimately, however, the Euromissile is- 
sue led to a major setback for Honecker: 





| the cancellation under pressure from 
Moscow of a three-day visit to West Ger- 
many scheduled for last September. The 
trip would have been the first ever by an 
East German Communist Party leader to 
West Germany. Honecker has not yet giv- 
en up on his notion of Westpolitik, how- 
ever. This week he travels to Italy for his 
first visit toa NATO nation 

There is no question, according to 
Gerhard Herdegen, head of the Allens- 
bach polling institute in Bonn, that West 
Germans “want to see the East and West 
blocs dissolved and the borders loosened,” 
but they do not know how that goal can be 
reached. Another pollster, Hermann Bau- 
singer of the Ludwig Uhland Institute in 
Tibingen, detects “a great insecurity 
about where the future will lead us all.” 
The feeling, Bausinger finds, is strongest 
among intellectuals and young people. 

The pertinent question for the 40th 
anniversary of V-E day is how the Conti- 
nent will shrug off its discomforts and 
limitations, and reignite the promise that 
was so stunningly fulfilled, at least in 


Berlin's concrete and 
barbed wire Wall 





Western Europe, during the immediate 
postwar years. Part of the answer will de- 
pend, as it has all along, on the guardian 
superpowers. Even so, there are signs that 
a more realistic view of Western Europe 
and its prospects is gaining strength and 
currency, based on the pragmatic recogni- 
tion that the constituent nation-states of 
the region will survive—and can thrive— 
for some time to come. 

In France, the Socialist government 
of President Frangois Mitterrand has be- 
gun to reverse its statist orientation 
through a series of reforms aimed at in- 
dustrial innovation and efficiency. British 
Prime Minister Thatcher remains indom- 
itable in pursuit of a free-market ideal. In 
Italy, the Socialist Craxi government is 
attacking such problems as the coun- 
try’s underground economy 
and endless wage indexation | 
pegged to inflation. Budget 
deficits have been trimmed 
in the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Denmark. Even the tra- 
vails of the Euromissile crisis 
have led to a greater sense of 
allied cohesion, as Western 
Europe's people have come 
to appreciate the resolve 
shown by their respective 
governments. 

A new kind of ad hoc co- 
operation on specific projects 
has also been gaining hold. 
The list of successes includes 
joint production of the Airbus 
commercial jetliner; the elev- 
en-member European Space 
Agency's Ariane rocket; and | 
the CERN nuclear research 
lab outside Geneva, built by 
a twelve-nation consortium. 
Last week France announced 
a proposal called Eureka, in- 
tended to coordinate Europe- 
an research on such futuristic technology 
as lasers, particle beams and large com- 
puters. In the general defense area, seven 
members of the Community—Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy and the Be- 
nelux countries—have revived the mori- 
bund Western European Union, long 
overshadowed by NATO, as a forum 
for specifically West European defense 
concerns 

Thus the movement for European 
unity that grew from the cinders of World 
War II is still inching ahead. Says Histo- 
rian Lord Blake, provost of Queen's Col- 
lege at Oxford: “In the historic time scale, 
we may well have a federal Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, in the very early years of 
the 21st century.” What Blake’s predic- 
tion may require for fulfillment is the 
same spirit of cooperation that drove the 
wartime Allies to their great victory 40 
years ago, and that has made that epoch- 
al occasion so worthy of remembrance 
ever since. —B8y George Russell. Reported by 
Lawrence Malkin/Paris and John Moody/Vienna, 
with other bureaus 
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It’s not just that spring is in the air. 

It’s that today, after several lean years, the insurance 
business is about to make a comeback. 

And The Hartford Insurance Group, the insurance people 
of ITT, will undoubtedly lead the herd. 

For one thing, The Hartford took an early lead in automa 
tion, investing heavily in equipment and software. 

So the Company with the Stag is in a happy position now. 
It can handle business for itself and its agents in faster, signifi- 
cantly less costly ways. 

Not only that. The Hartford's financials—its premium-to- 
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The result is, The Hartford can take on much more 
business. Just when insurance prices have started to climb. 
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White House hard sell: the President talks up his bill, backed, from left, by Brzezinski, Kirkpatrick, Schlesinger and Vice President George Bush 
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Retreating on Rebel Aid 


Congress forces the President to compromise on his contra request 


n his dealings with Congress over the 

past four years, Ronald Reagan has 

been a kind of Music Man. With care- 

ful timing and precision planning, the 
President has usually been able to march 
into River City and razzle-dazzle a major- 
ity of legislators into joining his parade 
Only last month he won funding for 21 
new MX missiles from a highly skeptical 
Congress, largely by convincing lawmak- 
ers that their assent was crucial to the 
U.S. bargaining stance at newly opened 
arms talks with the Soviet Union. Last 
week all 76 of the Administration's trom- 
bones were blaring in Congress's direc- 
tion yet again, but this time the notes went 
sour. The Music Man had to offer major 
legislative concessions to stand a chance 
of rounding up a winning parade 

At stake was Reagan's determination 
to resume U.S. aid, both humanitarian 
and military, to the Nicaraguan contras 
who are trying to overthrow the Marxist 
Sandinista regime that has ruled since 
1979. Faced with growing opposition in 
Congress to his plan, which even some 
Republicans view as unwise, the Presi- 
dent went on a personal crusade for $14 


million in assistance to the rebel forces 
Reagan compared the disparate guerrilla 
factions, whom he calls freedom fighters, 
to America’s Founding Fathers, and took 
to picturing their cause in terms little 
short of apocalyptic. Said Reagan: “We 
cannot have the U.S. walk away from one 
of the greatest moral challenges in post- 
war history.” 

In the end, however, the President 
was forced to settle for less than he want- 
ed. Though the measure was not sched- 
uled to come up for a final vote until this 
week, by last Friday the White House had 
agreed to exclude weaponry and ammuni- 


tion from the aid package for the rest of 


the fiscal year, which ends on Sept. 30. 
There is a chance, moreover, that House 
Democrats will succeed in passing an 
even more limiting measure, one that 
would restrict expenditures to purely hu- 
manitarian aid like food and medicine for 
the benefit of noncombatant Nicaraguan 
refugees living elsewhere in Central 
America. (Any funds, of course, would be 
helpful to the contras, since they would 
free other money for arms.) The final 
package, however, was certain to lack the 
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Contra recruits training in Honduras 
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threat of renewed arms shipments that 
Reagan had hoped to use as a bargaining 
chip in dealing with the increasingly hos- 
tile and pro-Soviet Sandinista regime 
Funding for the 15,000-man contra 
force was provided more or less covertly 
through the CIA starting in 1981. It was ef- 
fectively cut off by Congress last summer, 
following revelations that the intelligence 


| agency had participated in the mining of 


Nicaraguan harbors. The U.S. has man- 
aged to keep pressure on the Sandinistas 
in a variety of other ways, including the 
staging of large-scale “training exercises” 
with Nicaragua's pro-U.S. neighbor Hon- 
| duras. Convinced that a resumption of 
U.S. aid was needed not only to bolster 
the contras morale but also as a gesture of 
US. resolve, Reagan three weeks ago tied 
the funding request to a new Nicaraguan 
“peace initiative.” If the Sandinistas 
would agree to hold negotiations with re- 
bel leaders under the auspices of Nicara- 
gua’s Roman Catholic hierarchy, he pro- 
posed, the U.S. would temporarily limit its 
aid to nonmilitary items. If no progress 
was forthcoming in the talks after 60 days, 
however, Washington would again start 
providing the contras with firepower 
That strategy committed the Reagan 
lobbying machine, already engaged in try- 
ing to move a controversial deficit-reduc- 
ing budget through Congress, to a second 
major hard sell. The double load, admitted 
one presidential aide, “clearly divides our 
time and effort.’ Even though Reagan de- 
fended the front-end peace provision as a 
legitimate bargaining prod, many lawmak- 
ers viewed it as a disguised two-month 
waiting period that would inevitably lead 
to a resumption of military assistance 
Reagan scarcely helped his cause by 
making claims of international support 
that were misleading at best. The President 
announced that he had received “a verbal 
message ... from the Pope, urging us to 


Keeping up the pressure: rebel forces go through commando 
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U.S. and Honduran exercises last week 


continue our efforts in Central America” 
and later amplified that to “all our activi- 
ties.” A Vatican spokesman promptly de- 
nied that Pope John Paul II had sent any 
specific message to Reagan, and the papal 


| Ambassador to Washington, Archbishop 


Pio Laghi, declared that the Pope would 
never endorse a plan with “military as- 
pects.” At another point Reagan claimed 
the support of the leaders of all four mem- 
bers of the Contadora group (Mexico, Co- 
lombia, Panama and Venezuela), which 
has sought to mediate a regional settlement 
in Nicaragua. In fact, while they issued 
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cautious endorsements of the proposal for a 
cease-fire and church-supervised negotia- 
tions, none of the four backed a resumption 
of US. military aid to the contras. That, 
said Colombian President Belisario Betan- 
cur, would be “no longer a peace proposal 
but a preparation for war.” 


ouse Speaker Tip O'Neill, long an 
opponent of U.S. military involve- 
ment in Central America, could 
not have agreed more strongly. “I 
don’t believe the President of the US. will 
be happy until troops are in there,” he 
charged extravagantly. “I want to do ev- 
erything in my power to prevent that.” 
Well aware that in the past, Reagan has 
created momentum for controversial mea- 
sures by sending them first to the Republi- 
can-controlled Senate, the Speaker rushed 
the bill seeking contra aid through commit- 
tee. He then scheduled it for a full floor 
vote on Tuesday, the same day the upper 
chamber was due to consider it, thus de- 
priving the Administration of any time to 
build on a Senate victory 
Congressional enthusiasm for Admin- 
istration policy in Nicaragua was not ex- 
actly buoyed by FBI Director William 
Webster's acknowledgment that his agents 
have conducted “interviews” with about 
100 US. citizens returning from recent vis- 
its there. Webster insisted that “there was a 
legitimate counterintelligence purpose for 
every interview,” some of which were insti- 
gated by the CIA and the National Security 
Council. He declined for security reasons 
to elaborate on why those agencies wanted 
to question the recent visitors to Nicara- 
gua. Democratic Congressman Don Ed- 
wards noted that some of the travelers have 
been openly critical of U.S. policy in Nica- 
ragua, making them dubious sources of 
freely given intelligence 
Even with these difficulties, the Ad- 
ministration seemed to make some head- 
way with a p.r. blitz directed by White 
House Communications Director Patrick 
Buchanan. It included a full-page adver- 
tisement in the New York Times, paid for 
by Resistance International, a Paris-based 
anti-Communist group, appealing for re- 
newed US. aid to the “Nicaraguan Resis- 
tance.” The ad was signed by a distin- 
guished array of 89 European statesmen 
and intellectuals, among them French Au- 
thor Jean-Frangois Revel and former 
NATO Secretary-General Joseph Luns. 
Much in evidence through the week 
was newly minted Republican Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, who caustically labeled Nic- 
araguan President Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra “a new Caudillo,”’ Spanish Dictator 
Francisco Franco's title. She predicted 
that the aid decision “will have a pro- 
found effect on the place of the U.S. in the 
world in the next decade.” Kirkpatrick 
appeared with Reagan in an Oval Office 
plea for the bill's passage, joining for- 
mer National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski and former Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger 
But as usual the Administration's 
most effective advocate was Reagan him- 


self, especially in his less hectoring mo- 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 
DRINKING. 








12 oz. of beer, 5 oz. of wine and 1% oz. of liquor all have 
the same alcohol content. 


It’s time ABC, CBS and NBC let 
the facts be heard. 


We submitted TV commercials to the net- 
works which simply stated the facts of alcohol 
equivalency, and they have refused to put them 
on the air. Network policy bars advertising for 
distilled spirits. But these announcements are 
not commercials for products...ours or anyone 
else’s. The message here is the fact of equiva 
lence. A fact people have a right to know. A fact we 
want to tell. 


It’s Time All Of Us 
Were Heard. 


We share the concern of other public spirited 
groups who believe that the popular misconcep- 


The facts are, there is the 






tions about beverage alcohol can be dangerous. 
The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism urges every American to know the facts of 
equivalency. 

The American Automobile Association incor- 
porates the facts of equivalence in its driver safety 
and alcohol education programs. 

The Motor Vehicle Departments of California 
and New Jersey explain the facts of equivalence in 
their drivers’ manuals. And the National Football 
League, the Insurance Information Institute and 
Citizens for Highway Safety, to name a few others, 
are also publicizing the facts. 

This message is that important. 
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ments. Referring to the Sandinista re- 
gime’s clampdown on some religious 
groups, the President told visiting sectari- 
an leaders at the White House, “It occurs 
to me anew that you can judge any new 
government, any new regime by whether 
or not it allows religion to flourish. If it 
doesn’t, you can be sure it’s an enemy of 
mankind, for it is attempting to ban what 
is most beautiful in the human heart.” 
Reflecting on the $14 million in aid at 
stake, Reagan mused plaintively, “It is so 
little, yet such an important symbol of our 
resolve.” 

Reagan has mostly himself to thank or 
blame for making the aid issue into such a 





Congressman Peter Kostmayer of Penn- 
sylvania contended, for example, that the 
re-establishment of military aid could lead 
to open-ended U.S. involvement in Nicara- 
gua, much like the nation’s experience in 
Viet Nam. Wisconsin Democrat David 
Obey argued that the contra ranks contain 
some elements no more savory than those 
of the Sandinistas, including members of 
the notorious National Guard of the late 
dictator Anastasio Somoza. (The contras 
have also won over more than a few former 
Sandinistas, disillusioned by the direction 
of the revolution.) 


thers were convinced that en- 

couraging contra subversion 

would actually prove counterpro- 

ductive to US. interests. The 
Sandinista regime, they predicted, would 
respond to such attacks by becoming even 
more dependent on the Soviets. And for 
many opponents, the keenest argument 
involved a fundamental conclusion that 
any nuisance value gained by contra aid 
was outweighed by the moral sanctity of 
rule by law. Said Maryland Senator 
Charles Mathias, a Republican: “The 
US. has come close to advocating the 
overthrow of the current Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment by force of arms.” 

Reagan and others argue just as 
strongly that equally compelling sancti- 
ties are at stake in Nicaragua, including 
basic personal freedoms that are denied 
routinely by the Sandinistas. Supporters 
of military assistance will have a chance 
to make their case again before the new 
fiscal year begins in October, when anoth- 
er aid package must be approved. For the 
time being, the contras will probably have 
to bide their time with whatever moral en- 
couragement can bé read into this week's 
congressional votes. They seem well 
enough stocked with arms to keep fighting 
until year’s end. Looking on the bright side, 
Republican House Whip Trent Lott de- 
clared that White House strategists were 
right to compromise. “They did not want 
the very negative sign to go out that Con- 
gress was not willing to do anything,” he 
said. “That would be the worst of both 
worlds.” — By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Barrett Seaman/ 
Washington 








symbol. As his rhetoric grew in intensity, | 
so did the doubts of opponents. Democratic | 
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Trying to maintain an aura of invincibility while fighting three battles at once 


his is war. There are angry skirmishers in their tuxedoes riding the banquet 

circuit every night harassing Ronald Reagan about the planned visit to a 
German cemetery, aid to the Nicaraguan rebels, tax reform and whopping bud- 
get deficits. Embittered and defeated adversaries from old political struggles are 
gathering around new standards and firing fresh fusillades at the flag bearers of 
the Reagan revolution. 

The antagonists even use the language of the battlefield. “Everybody's wait- 
ing in the trenches,” said California Democratic Congressman Leon Panetta 
about impending votes on Capitol Hill. A White House aide sounded last week 
like a lecturer at a war college: “When we could pick where and when we wanted 
to fight, when we could direct set-piece campaigns in which we could mobilize all 
the White House resources, we never lost a major battle—tax cuts, budget, 
AWACS, MX missiles. In the past we used to fight one battle at a time in one 
House of Congress. Now we have three battles going at once [the budget in the 
Senate, contra funds in both the Senate and the House] and on their ground. It is 
high risk. And if we lose that aura of invincibility, we are in trouble.” 

Old soldiers have known all this since the beginning of time. Conquerors 
meet increasing resistance the farther they march; the more they win, the greater 
the burden of sustaining their triumphs. Old politicians have known this since 
Presidents began to have second terms. 

Reagan’s power is naturally diminished since he cannot run again. His trust- 
ed staff has dispersed, and even those still on the job are positioning themselves 
for that time in the next three years when they will move off into other work 
Sometimes in these last days they have been reckless and sloppy. 

The White House saw the combat coming several weeks ago when Reagan was 
vacationing in California. When he returned to Washington, he faced the two busi- 
est weeks of his years in office. Almost every minute of his working time, said an 
aide, has been taken up with public speeches, private meetings and appeals to pow- 
erful interests to back him in votes on the budget and Nicaraguan aid. 

There is still fight aplenty in the President, and his opponents know that. On 
some issues Reagan has not yet taken the field. When he gets back from his Euro- 
pean trip in May, he will stump the nation for tax reform and more Government 
restraint. How effective he will be is an open question now. Everything he says 
and does will get even more scrutiny and less tolerance than in the past, as dem- 
onstrated by the German cemetery incident. 

Watching the temperature mount in the Potomac Valley, one can see an 
instructive parallel from more than a century ago, when the South's General 
Robert E. Lee turned his forces east toward Gettysburg. In his great string of 
victories, Lee had almost always chosen the ground and the time of battle 
But at Gettysburg he found his enemy there ahead of him and in the best po- 
sition. Lee’s stubbornness and his belief in his cause led him to attack despite 
the caution of those who wanted to slip away and fight the battle on their 
terms. 

It has always been true of political leaders, as with generals, that their great- 
est strengths can in a twinkling become their greatest weaknesses. There is a fine 
line between boldness and recklessness, between perseverance and pigheaded- 
ness. Knowing just how much further he can push the Reagan revolution before 
risking the gains he has made is the greatest challenge before the President. 

Robert E. Lee took a terrible toll of the enemy at Gettysburg. But he did not 
win, and the war was lost. 
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Berkeley students and supporters stage an antiapartheid rally outside Sproul Hall 


The Times They Are Achangin’ 





Student protest stirs once again on campuses across the U.S. 


t the University of California, Berke- 

ley, sidewalk vendors selling cappuc- 
cino and sukiyaki did a brisk business as 
some 3,000 well-behaved protesters as- 
sembled in front of Sproul Hall to demand 
that the university divest itself of holdings 
in companies with investments in South 
Africa, At Columbia University in New 
York City, hundreds of students held a 
similar antiapartheid demonstration by 
blockading a campus building. At the 
University of Colorado in Boulder, 450 
demonstrators were arrested while at- 
| tempting to disrupt CIA recruitment inter- 
views. To oppose military research at the 
University of Minnesota, ten students 
staged a “kill-in” by opening a canister of 
fake nerve gas and then collapsing in a 
heap on the floor of the president's office. 

Something is blowing in the wind this 
spring On Campuses across the U.S, After 
a long season when colleges seemed be- 
calmed, ripples of dissent and discontent 
are beginning to appear. While the dem- 
onstrations are hardly comparable in size, 
intensity or effect with the tumultuous 
wave of campus protests that changed the 
political landscape of the country in the 
late 1960s, they nevertheless indicate that 
the frequent laments about apathy and 
self-absorption in the 1980s student are 
not wholly justified. 

Curiously, today’s protesters some- 
limes seem more reminiscent of the ‘50s 
than the ‘60s; they tend to have short hair 
and occasionally wear ties; they are less 
radical and more disciplined than their 
predecessors. While few in number, they 
may be this generation’s pioneers of social 
conscience. Notes Joseph Bristol, a 19- 
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year-old Yale sophomore, one of six stu- 
dents arrested for bursting into a CIA in- 
terview: “It seems to be the birth of a 
movement. The obliviousness of college 
students is starting to end.” 

The issues stirring the most activism 
on campus are South Africa, Central 
America, the CIA, the threat of nuclear war 
and proposed federal budget cuts in educa- 
tion. Of these, South Africa has engen- 
dered the widest protest, a movement in- 
spired by the continuing arrests of 
demonstrators outside the South African 
embassy in Washington. Among the cam- 
puses, Berkeley and Columbia, two seed- 
beds of "60s radicalism, are once again 
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The protest continues at Columbia 
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leading the march. At Columbia, which 
has $33 million invested in concerns doing 
business in South Africa, the blockade of 
Hamilton Hall has continued more than 
two weeks. At Berkeley, mass rallies were 
triggered early last week when police ar- 
rested 159 protesters who had been on a 
weeklong sleep-in vigil decrying the uni- 
versity’s $1.7 billion portfolio with compa- 
nies tainted by apartheid. 

Not all the turmoil is political in char- 
acter or international in scope. At Stanford 
University last week, some 250 students 
and faculty demonstrated against the pres- 
ence ofa Playboy magazine representative 
shopping for willing student bodies for a 
picture spread called “Girls of the PAC- 
10.” At the University of Texas at Austin, 
2,000 students marched to the state capitol 
building to protest a proposed tuition hike. 
The Reagan Administration’s proposed 
20% cut in student loans and grants, which 
has stimulated protests, also seems to have 
catalyzed more general student dissent 
and discontent. 

Some faculty members think that the 
burgeoning student movement is due to 
prosperity, not politics. One reason pro- 
tests have revived, suggests Stanford Soci- 
ologist Seymour Martin Lipset, is because 
the economy is healthy. Agrees Berkeley 
Sociologist Neil J. Smelser: “Students are 
willing to get into a bit of trouble now be- 
cause they are confident and don’t feel the 
risk they did two or three years ago.” 

Today's protesters take a stance on the 
Establishment that is not so much anti as 
accommodating. At the University of Col- 
orado, students consulted with school offi- 
cials and campus police before demon- 
strating against the CIA. Notes Jill Hanauer, 
Colorado's student body president: “Unlike 
in the "60s, students today are more con- 
cerned about their futures. There is more 
willingness to work within the system.” 

These new pragmatic idealists ap- 
proach political protest with the same me- 
thodical preparation they might give to a 
job interview. At the University of Wis- 
consin, students have organized petitions 
and face-to-face negotiations with the ad- 
ministration. Says John Schenian, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Student Associa- 
tion: “If demonstrations are your only 
tactic, then you're not going to be very 
successful. You just don’t appear to be 
very rational.” 

As much as today’s students are dem- 
onstrating against social injustice, they 
may also be protesting the fact that they 
are so often labeled credential-craving 
moneygrubbers. Yale Protest Organizer 
Tom Keenan, for one, argues that student 
idealism has not gone the way of the slide 
rule. Says he: “A sizable population of stu- 
dents is extremely discontented with the 
yuppie future and will take time in college 
to change things. These protests go some 
distance in disproving the idea that we're 
one homogeneous student body heading 
for business suits.” — By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York and Douglas 
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Before you buy a personal com- 
puter for your business you should 
ask yourself two essential questions. 
One: What do you need today? Two: 
What will you need tomorrow? 

The AT&T PC 6300 is the answer 
to both. Today, you'll get a high per- 
formance computer that’s competi- 
tively priced. A computer that not 
only runs the broadest selection of 
software available, but has the power 
and speed to make the most of it. A 
computer with superb graphics in 
monochrome or color. And a high reso- 
lution screen that’s easy on the eyes. 

For tomorrow, you'll get a com- 
puter with the future built in. With its 
modular architecture and seven expan- 


THE ATs PC. 
THE COMPUTER WITH 
THE FUTURE BUILT IN. 


That’s a commitment from AT&T. 
And the AT&T PC, the computer with 
the future built in. 

For more information, call your 
AT&T Account Executive, visit an 
authorized AT&T dealer, or call 
1-800-247-1212. 


sion slots, it’s ready now to work with 

future technology, and méet your 

future needs. From additional power ax 
to multi-tasking capabilities, even to ATal 
features yet to come, it can be easily 


enhanced as time goes by. The right choice. 








The New Turbo Math. 


(Ford’s turbo gives four cylinders the power of eight) 


By Jackie Stewart, 

Consultant to Ford Motor Company 
When the four-cylinder car was thrust 
upon America by the energy crisis, it 
looked for a while as though the American 
driver was going to have to put up with 
weak-kneed performance to get gasoline 
economy. 

But technical finesse triumphed. The 
turbocharger was tamed for the street- 
legal car, and the four-cylinder engine got 
the power of an eight. 

When I was racing, I never drove 

a turbo. You never knew when their 

extra power was going to kick in. 

But since my racing days, the turbo has 
been civilized. 

Ford engineers found 
that civilizing the turbo 
demanded a technical 
triple play. You start with 
the turbocharger... which 

packs a denser mixture 

of fuel and air into the 
cylinder. Then you add two 
more elements: multiport fuel 
injection and electronic computer con- 
trol. The computer is capable of taking 
250,000 commands a second, so there is 
always split-second monitoring of your 
exact fuel and spark needs. Together, 
these three reduce the surprise rushes of 
power that less sophisticated turbos bring 
to the unwary. 

But Ford’s biggest power play is the 
intercooled turbo. Turbos turn at 120,000 
revolutions per minute. That means heat. 















In motor sport the four-cylinder turbo has literally taken over 
To find a normally aspirated eight-cylinder Formula One 
Grand Prix engine, you almost have to come to a museum.” 
Jackie Stewart revisits his 1971 Tyrell-Ford at the Museum of 
Transport in Glasgow, Scotland 
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Cooling the air that goes out of the turbo- 
charger results in a cooler, denser air 
charge, more efficient combustion and an 
increase in power: 30% over an ordinary 
turbo and double an engine withouta turbo. 





ietets SVO is 
intercooled turbo 


the only American production car with an 


Proven in race cars, the intercooled 
turbo is now in the Mustang SVO, the only 
American production car to have this 
kind of turbo. Ford is in the forefront of 
this new turbo technology. 

Get it together—Buckle up. 





Jackie Stewart 





Have you driven a Ford... lately? 


TOUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 


Copier customers are tough! 
After all, when youre responsible 
for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that’s on the line. So you will be 
interested to know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


Royal is a registered 


responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition plan to meet your 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 





trademark of Royal Business Machines. 


Inc 





The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

Youre tough! We're tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 

Call the Royal hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800-528-6050 
ext. 2246. 


ROYAL 
»= BUSINESS MACHINES, INC 


of) Ader North Amenca Company 


When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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| disillusioned longhairs, counter- 


Spying to Support a Life-Style 





Security measures against espionage are often a joke 


H: father and uncle were former FBI 
agents, and when Christopher Boyce 
was investigated for security clearance, he 
came upclean. TRW,a major CIA contrac- 
tor, hired the young man with the genius 
1Q, and Boyce went to work in the compa- 
ny’s code room. Now serving a 40-year 
sentence for selling spy-satellite informa- 


| tion to the U.S.S.R., Boyce, 32, told a Sen- 


ate subcommittee last week that once he 
was granted top-secret clearance and saw 
how inefficient security procedures were, 
he “decided the intelligence community 
was a great, bumbling, bluffing 
deception.” 

Boyce, the real-life Falcon of 
the book and movie called The 
Falcon and the Snowman, claims 
the security check he underwent 
in 1974 “was a joke.” If inves- 
tigators had talked to just one of 
his friends, he testified, they 
would have found a “room full of 


culture falconers, druggie surfers, 
several wounded, paranoid vets, 
pot-smoking, anti-Establishment 
types.” Instead, Boyce was not 
only hired but was assigned to 
monitor secret worldwide com- 
munications between TRW and 
the CIA 

Security was also lax inside 
the company, Boyce stated. He 
broke the seals on code books and 
photographed them; the tamper- 
ing was noticed but ignored. 
Clerks in TRW’s “black vault,” 
where National Security Agency 
codes were stored, “used the code- 
destruction blender for making 
banana daiquiris and mai tais.” 

TRW, whose embarrassed ex- 
ecutives have since tightened se- 
curity controls, has not been the 


who was allegedly tempted by a promise of 
$65,000 in cashand gold. The list goes on: in 
the past 15 months, 15 people in the US. 
have been arrested for spying. “We have 
more people charged with espionage right 
now than ever before in our history,” FBI 
Director William Webster said recently. 
Boyce testified at a hearing of the Sen- 
ate’s Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, which is examining how the U.S 
and its defense contractors are equipped to 
deal with the current assault on their in- 


dustrial secrets. Not very well, itseems. Se- | 





Convicted Spy Boyce displays a photo of TRW's “black vault” 


| namics, who is alleged to have taken $1.3 


curity agency, investigated 138,252 cases 
between 1980 and 1984: only 108 were re- 
fused clearance. “That suggests,” said 
Tennessee Senator Albert Gore, “either 
that virtually all applicants are of sterling 
character, or that we have a system which 
is basically ineffective.” 

Many have slipped through this system. 
A case in point: P. Takis Veliotis, a former 
executive vice president at General Dy- 


million in kickbacks from a subcontractor 
while he was managing the Quincy, Mass., 
shipyards in the early ‘70s. During his secu- 
rity check, few of the claims Veliotis made 
about his background in Greece could be 
confirmed. He provided no birth certificate, 
and his Greek naval service could not be 
corroborated. Nonetheless, Veliotis was 
granted secret clearance. Further- 
more, since Defense Department 
rules prohibit immigrant aliens 
from running top-secret facilities, 
the General Dynamics shipyards 
at Quincy andGroton, Conn., were 
downgraded to secret status to al- 
low Veliotis access. 

Checking the background of 
many foreigners—even those who, 
like Veliotis, are naturalized 
Americans—can be exceptionally 
difficult. Sometimes U.S. investi- 
gators have language problems; of- 
ten foreign governments are not 
cooperative. Subcommittee Staff 
Investigator Fred Asselin says that 
frequently when information from 
abroad proves hard to find, it is 
simply not checked: “Every time 
they can’t verify something, they 
say, ‘Let’s assume he’s telling the 
truth.” U.S. military contractors 
now employ 10,675 émigrés from 
Communist countries who have 
been cleared by security agencies 
or are in the process of being 
cleared. Among those are 121 Sovi- 
et émigrés with top-secret clear- | 
ance, giving them access to infor- 
mation that the Pentagon says can 
cause “exceptionally grave dam- 








only defense contractor victim- 
ized by employees turned traitors 
An increasing number of spies are raking 
in East bloc money by selling secret infor- 
mation on microelectronics, computers 
and signal-processing techniques. “Sci- 
ence and technology is the largest growth 
industry” in espionage, says Edward 
O'Malley, an FBI assistant director in 
charge of the intelligence division. Some 
recent examples: a Northrop engineer 
pleaded guilty in March to attempting to 
transmit Stealth technology to the Soviets 
for $55,000; the husband of a worker at a 
Silicon Valley defense firm used his wife’s 
access to sell high-tech documents on bal- 
listic-missile research to Polish intelli- 
gence for some $250,000; and ina trial that 
began last Friday in Los Angeles, Svetlana 
and Nikolai Ogorodnikov, two Soviet 
émigrés, are accused of attempting to buy 
secrets from Richard Miller, an FBI agent 


The Falcon was cleared for top-secret communications room 


curity clearances have been handed out to 
some 4.2 million people in the U.S., an un- 
manageable amount that cannot be effec- 
tively monitored. “The scope of the prob- 
lem is just unbelievable,” said Georgia 
Senator Sam Nunn. So many people seek 
clearance these days that the sheer num- 
bers seem to have overwhelmed the agen- 
cies responsible. The Defense Investiga- 
tive Service will conduct about 220,000 
investigations this year and also complete 
900,000 nonsensitive clearance checks for 
federal agencies. In the past decade, its 
work load has increased by 40%. Some se- 
curity clearance requests seem frivolous 
companies seek them for janitors or other 
low-level employees. In many instances, 
the Government's security investigations 
appear cursory. The Office of Personnel 
Management, a smaller Government se- 


age to national security.” 

Because scientific espionage 
has become such a serious problem, the FBI 
has started a program called DECA (Devel- 
opment of Counter-Intelligence Aware- 
ness) to alert some 14,000 American de- 
fense contractors to what may be going on 
behind their doors. DECA operatives teach 
security managers at defense firms to watch 
for potential espionage risks: workers who 
have money problems or other personal dif- 
ficulties or who want to take revenge on an 
employer. Contact between a Soviet agent 
and the target starts casually and gradually 
moves to the clandestine. Eventually, be- 
trayal can take place for the most mundane 
of reasons. “People are willing to sell 
out to support a life-style,” says San 
Francisco FBI Agent Raymond Mislock. 
“And the Russians have been able to ex- 
ploit this.’ —By Amy Wilentz. Reported by Anne 
Constable/Washington 
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CRIME 
A Mass Murderer Reconsidered 


Since he was arrested almost two years 
ago for murdering an 80-year-old woman, 
wiry, one-eyed Henry Lee Lucas, 48, has 
confessed to committing as many as 600 
slayings between 1975 and 1983. On the ba- 
sis of Lucas’ confessions, police closed some 
210 previously unsolved homicide cases in 
26 states. But the Dallas Times Herald \ast 
week published a copyrighted story by Re- 
porters Hugh Aynesworth and Jim Hender- 
son contending that Lucas’ claims of serial 
murders were a perverse hoax. Lucas told 
Aynesworth in 1983 that he had killed only 
three people and was claiming more murders in an effort to ridi- 
cule the police. Lucas knew that his ongoing confessions would 
delay a transfer to the Texas death row at Huntsville 

The reporters discovered gaping holes in several of the mur- 
der cases. Lucas, for example, was charged with a string of six 
killings and an attempted abduction between Oct. 2 and Nov. 2, 
1978. To have committed those crimes, Lucas would have had to 
travel 11,000 miles in his 13-year-old Ford station wagon; in the 
last four days alone he would have covered 4,100 miles, which 
averages oul to more than 40 m.p.h., 24 hours a day. The report- 
ers say a task force headed by Texas Rangers was so eager to 
close unsolved cases that it failed to double-check Lucas’ stories 
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Lucas: All a hoax? 


EDUCATION 
Discord over the Disabled 


“There is no injustice in the universe,” wrote Educator Ei- 
leen Marie Gardner in a 1983 paper for the right-wing Heritage 
Foundation criticizing federal aid for ill-advantaged students 
“Those of the handicapped constituency who seek to have others 
bear their burdens and eliminate their challenges are seeking to 
avoid the central issues of their lives.” Gardner's views might 
have gone unnoticed but for the fact that she began work last 
week as a special assistant to Secretary of Education William 
Bennett. Connecticut Republican Senator Lowell Weicker Jr., 
the father of a five-year-old son born with Down's syndrome, 
said last week of her statements, “I've never seen such a callous- 
ness as long as | have been here in Washington.” 

Weicker, chairman of the subcommittee that appropriates 
education funds, criticized another newly appointed Bennett 
aide, Lawrence Uzzell, who wants to abolish the department's 
National Institute of Education, which conducts and funds re- 
search. Arguing that Gardner and Uzzell held views contrary to 
the department's purpose, the Senator suggested that no money 
be approved for their salaries. Bennett at first contended that 
Gardner's views were her personal religious beliefs and denied 
that either her or Uzzell’s opinions on these matters would affect 
their official roles. But after two days of increasing public outcry, 
Bennett accepted the resignations of both aides 


Cultivating a Middle East Ally 


After wresting independence from France in 1962, Algeria 
established itself as an exemplar of Third World socialism, often 
criticizing U.S. foreign policy and breaking diplomatic ties with 
Washington during the 1967 Six-Day War. While Algeria re- 
newed relations with the US. seven years later, it is Colonel 
Chadli Bendjedid, President since 1979, who has launched his 
country on a more moderate course. Last week Bendjedid became 
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the first Algerian leader to make a state visit to the US. 

Bendjedid’s red-carpet welcome refiected Algeria's increas- 
ing importance to the Reagan Administration. With ties to both 
radical and moderate Arabs, Algeria could help revive Middle 
East peace negotiations. During a 90-minute White House meet- 
ing, the President agreed with Bendjedid that Palestinians 
should take part in any peace process but reiterated the condi- 
tion that the P_L.O. be left out. The U.S. also hopes Algeria can 
help negotiate the release of five captive Americans, kidnaped 
by militant groups in Lebanon in the past 14 months 


TERRORISM 
A Counterattack on Neo-Nazis 


For more than a year, a band of white supremacists known 
as the Order has waged its own private war against the “Zionist 
Occupation Government” of the U.S. In Seattle last week, feder- 
al officials continued their all-out attack on the neo-Nazi gang, 
announcing the indictment of 23 members under the Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations Act (RICO). The indict- 
ment charges that members of the Order were responsible for 
crimes including counterfeiting, armored-car robberies and two 
murders, one of them the assassination of radio Talk-Show Host 
Alan Berg in Denver. It was the first time the RICO statute, 
which has been used frequently against organized crime, has 
been applied toa far-right hate network 

Four of those charged were still at large, and the hunt 
for them immediately turned 
bloody. A man believed to be 
fugitive Order Member David 
Tate, 22, killed a state trooper 
and wounded another when 
his van was stopped for a rou- 
tine license check near Bran- 
son, Mo. At week's end the 
unarmed Tate was seized by 
police about ten miles from the 
murder scene 








Deputies search cars in Missouri 


| DEMOCRATS 


Taking the Offense on Defense 


Since beating out five senior rivals last January to become 
chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, Wisconsin’s 
Les Aspin has walked a tightrope on defense issues. A knowl- 
edgeable critic of Pentagon spending, he nevertheless angered 
many fellow Democrats by supporting the MX missile. Last 
week Aspin challenged his party, saying that the time has come 
to stop playing “the Doctor No of the defense debate.” Demo- 
crats, he said, ought to start coming up with alternatives lo weap- 
ons they do not like, instead of merely voicing criticism 

In a speech that attracted considerable attention on Capitol 
Hill, Aspin told the Coalition for a Democratic Majority, “If 
Democrats want to spend the rest of 
their careers writing op-ed pieces and 
giving lectures at universities, then we 
can continue to stroke our antidefense 
image. But if we want to make defense 
policy in the White House and the Pen- 
tagon, then we had better stand for 
something.” The party should point to 
some areas that need increased military 
spending, Aspin said, and should con- 
struct a positive defense policy around 








volers are not attracted to national secu- 
rity naysayers,” he concluded sternly 





Aspin: a stern warning 








issues such as Pentagon reform. “The | 
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LEBANON 


World 


A Country’s Slow Death 


The Prime Minister resigns as Muslim factions battle it out 


“No one can justify what is happening 
in our capital. To apologize to you, broth- 
ers, for what has happened, I tender to you 
and to Beirut the resignation of the nation- 
al unity government, which has been shat- 
tered by conflict among brothers.” 


ith those words, Rashid Kar- 
ami, 63, one of Lebanon's 
most durable politicians, ex- 
plained in a radio broadcast 
last week his decision to resign as Prime 
Minister of Lebanon. His crisis-torn gov- 
ernment had lasted only a year and had 
been unable to make any progress toward 
national reconciliation. Its passing, only a 
few days after the tenth anniversary of the 
start of Lebanon’s bitter civil war, came 


as Muslim factions battled for control of 


West Beirut. Karami’s resignation was 
perhaps the clearest sign yet that the 
country is rapidly disintegrating under 
the weight of sectarian rivalries 

The week's violent clashes sowed fur- 
ther hatred in already divided communi- 
ties and spread death and destruction 
through a city long ravaged by conflict 
Said a senior Western diplomat: “We are 
watching the slow death of a country, 
which no one seems able to arrest.” 

The clashes involved militia members 
of Amal, the Shi'ite Muslim organization, 
in league with the fighting arm of the 


Abid for peace: L Lebanese forces on the road to Sidon 


gerous event,” 


Druze Progressive Socialist 
Party, against the Murabi- 
tun, the Sunni Muslim mili- 
tia. After 18 hours of vio- 
lence, described by Karami, 
a Sunni, as a “colossally dan- 
the Shi'ite 
and Druze forces controlled 
most of West Beirut 

Late in the week, Karami 
flew to Damascus to discuss 
the situation with Syrian 
President Hafez Assad. The 
Syrian leader reportedly 
asked him to stay in his job 
presumably fearing that a 
government's fall at this pre- 
carious time in Beirut could lead at long last 
into the irreversible fragmentation, or can- 
tonization, of the country. Back in Beirut, 
Karami agreed to stay on in a caretaker ca- 
pacity until a new government is formed 

Syria assumed the role of Lebanon's 
godfather after the collapse of U.S. media- 
tion efforts early last year. But even as As- 
sad voiced his dismay at the deteriorating 
situation, many Sunnis accused the Syrian 
leader of encouraging the latest clashes to 
thwart efforts by Palestinians loyal to Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization Leader 
Yasser Arafat to re-establish themselves 
in Beirut; the Murabitun have long had 
ties with Fatah, the main Palestinian 





Rashid Karami 


= guerrilla organization. Al- 
2 though Syria keeps 40,000 
troops in Lebanon, it ap- 
+ peared reluctant to descend 
= on Beirut. Said one U.S. dip- 
lomat: “It is a big dilemma 
for them. They have got a 
big investment there, but 
they have also learned in the 
last ten years that no outsid- 
er can govern Lebanon.” 

The latest round of fight- 
ing started at dusk following 
an attempt by the Murabi- 
tun to open a new Office in 
West Beirut. That brought 
the militia into direct con- 
flict with the Shi'ite Amal, which since 
last February has claimed control over 
the area, In the latest clashes, Amal and 
its Druze allies successfully defended their 
territory and forced the Murabitun to go 
underground once again. Crowed a young 
Amal militiaman: “We crushed them, we 
crushed them forever.” 

The street battles took the lives of at 
least 40 people, who were killed as the ri- 
val militias slugged it out with machine 
guns, rocket-propelled grenades and mor- 
tars. Several shells crashed into an Islamic 
orphanage housing hundreds of children 
Some were handicapped, and many had 
lost both parents in previous waves of 


After the battle: Amal fighters celebrate their victory 
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communal violence. “The children were 
terrified,” an official said later. “They ran 
about crying and screaming.” At one 
point the Sunni radio station, Voice of 
Arab Lebanon, broadcast an appeal to the 
combatants to stop fighting around the or- 
phanage. Like other appeals for ceasefires 
that night, it went unheeded 

The Murabitun radio station and party 
headquarters also took a pounding: floors 
collapsed, pillars buckled, and steel rein- 
forcing rods bent into bizarre shapes. Later, 
Amal militiamen could be seen standing 
guard outside the gutted building. Embla- 
zoned on a concrete slab at the entrance was 
a Murabitun slogan: WHAT IS TAKEN BY 
FORCE IS REGAINED ONLY BY FORCE. 

As families cowered in basements or 
sought safety in stairwells, bullets chipped 
angry patterns along walls and sliced 
through windows. Glass tinkled on the 
streets below. “It was worse than even the 
summer of 1982,” said Jamal Solh, a 
housewife, referring to the Israeli siege of 
the Lebanese capital, when thousands of 
shells and bombs rained down on the city 
for several weeks. “We thought the world 
was coming to an end.” In some districts, 
Amal militiamen conducted door-to-door 
searches for Sunni snipers. One Palestin- 
ian family of five was murdered by un- 
identified gunmen. 

Traditionally the Sunnis have been 
the second most important of Lebanon's 
17 officially recognized religious groups. 
Under the “national covenant” worked 
Out at the time of the country’s indepen- 
dence in 1943, the Prime Minister is al- 
ways a Sunni, the President a Maronite 
Christian and the speaker of parliament a 
Shi'ite. Such an arrangement no longer 
appears to be satisfactory to the Shi'ites 
Demographic changes, particularly the 
influx of large numbers of Shi'ites from 
southern Lebanon following the Israeli 
invasions of 1978 and 1982, have upset the 
political balance in West Beirut. Much of 
the predominantly Muslim half of the 
city, as a result, has been carved up be- 
tween the Shi'ites and the Druze 

The news from elsewhere in Lebanon 
last week was equally discouraging. A 
standoff continued between President 
Amin Gemayel and Christian militiamen 
who oppose many of his policies. In the 
port city of Sidon, the arrival of Lebanese 
army forces did not halt two weeks of 
fighting between Christian and Muslim 
gunmen in which more than 90 people 
have been killed. In southern Lebanon, 
Israeli forces continued their painful 
withdrawal, which they hope to complete 
by the end of May. Behind them, as part 
of the upheaval produced by the 1982 in- 
vasion, they are leaving a Shi‘ite guerrilla 
movement of undetermined strength. 
Last week the Israelis showered leaflets 
from a helicopter warning that attacks on 
Israel's northern settlements from across 
the border would bring swift retaliation. 
“Israel's long arm,” said the message, 
“will reach every inciter and every terror- 
ist. Think about your wife, children and 
parents.” -——By William E. Smith. Reported by 
John Borrell/Beirut 




















Almost Mission Impossible 


1 sraeli Cabinet Member Ezer Weizman returned from a three-day trip to Cairo 
last week with a nasty row at home behind him and a handsome trophy before 
him: a tentative Egyptian commitment for a summit meeting later this spring be- 
tween Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres and Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak. That diplomatic breakthrough could signal the end of three years of “cold 
peace” between the two countries. Egypt opposed the Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
in June 1982, and following the massacre at the Sabra and Shatila Palestinian ref- 
ugee camps in Beirut three months later, recalled its ambassador from Tel Aviv. 
Now, with the Israeli occupation of Lebanon in its final weeks, the Egyptians 
were ready for an improvement in relations. 

At home, Weizman’s trip precipitated an open fight within Israel's seven- 
month-old National Unity government. Peres had allowed Weizman to accept 
the Egyptian government's invitation because the former Defense Minister 
played an important role in the 1979 Camp David peace talks, and is generally 
thought to be the Egyptians’ favorite Israeli politician. To assuage the feelings of 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir, leader of the Likud bloc and the next Prime 
Minister under the Labor-Likud coalition agreement, Peres described the Weiz- 
man mission as a “private visit.” That was agreeable to Shamir until word got out 
that Weizman was hoping to discuss a possible summit meeting. In a talk with 
Likud activists, Shamir declared that Weizman, a member of the small Yahad 
Party, had decided that “he has been crowned Israel's messiah of peace.” Replied 
Weizman the next day: “I suggest that we not go too deeply into heavenly termin- 
ology. Better a messiah of peace than a god of war.” 





, + oss 
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Arow over a “private visit”: Weizman and Mubarak exchange points in Cairo 





Peres, who had not anticipated an open fight, was surprised when the Cabi- 
net voted 11 to 10 against the Weizman trip, with two ministers abstaining and 
two absent. Furious, he told a colleague, “One cannot work this way.” In effect, 
Peres gave the Cabinet an ultimatum: if it did not back him on the issue, he would 
pull his party out of the coalition and try to form a Labor-run government, a 
threat that has some support among Labor Party members. With the withdrawal 
of the Israeli army from southern Lebanon almost complete and the state of the 
economy gradually improving, Peres’ popularity is rising. A recent poll in the 
newspaper Ma ariv found that 47.2% of those questioned support Peres, up from 
42.4% in January and 27.9% last August. However, relations between the Labor 
Party and the Likud bloc, which have been tense under the unprecedented 
power-sharing arrangement, reached an all-time low as a result of the so-called 
Weizman affair. 

Peres resolved the impasse with Shamir by ordering a telephone canvass of 
the entire Cabinet, and won a vote of 13 to 12 in favor of the Weizman trip, with 
Religious Affairs Minister Yosef Burg of the National Religious Party and Min- 
ister Without Portfolio Yigal Hurvitz of the Ometz Party casting the deciding 
votes. The Prime Minister received the good news as he left a meeting with U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy, who is laying the groundwork for a 
visit next month by Secretary of State George Shultz. 

Nobody expects the Israeli-Egyptian summit to take place until the two sides 
are certain that it will be at least a marginal success. More immediately, Peres 
and his Labor colleagues realize they must work hard to soothe the Likud’s feel- 
ings. In a similar vein, Weizman complained to Mubarak that a recent attack on 
Shamir in an Egyptian newspaper was not conducive to improving relations be- 
tween the two countries; an obliging Mubarak called in a group of Cairo editors 
and told them to tone things down. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A Partial Victory for Romance 


Infamous sex laws will be repealed, but apartheid remains intact 


or 36 years, policemen have hidden in 

trees, concealed themselves in the 
trunks of cars or peered through bedroom 
curtains in order to enforce South Africa's 
laws against interracial lovemaking. They 
have been instructed to confiscate dirty 
bed linen as legal evidence and to force 
suspects to undergo an examination by 
police doctors. Over the years, the govern- 
ment’s so-called sex laws have resulted in 
the prosecution of as many as 20,000 peo- 
ple. The stigma of conviction has also led 
to suicides and the murders of lovers and 
children. 

Such tragedies should now be a thing 
of the past. South Africa’s government 
last week proposed the repeal of the 
Mixed Marriages Act and Section 16 of 
the Immorality Act, laws that are gener- 
ally interpreted as prohibiting marriage, 
cohabitation and sexual intercourse be- 
tween whites and nonwhites. In reality, 
the move will not have a widespread ef- 
fect: most authorities have long turned a 
blind eye to the country’s few hundred 
mixed-race relationships. But the top- 
pling of two of the pillars of apartheid 
seemed at the very least to prepare the 
way for further and more significant re- 
forms. “The abolition of these laws is 
more symbolic than substantial,” the Rev. 
Allan Hendrickse, leader of the country’s 
colored (mixed race) parliamentary house 
told TIME. “But the ripple effect is the im- 
portant thing. What we are seeing here is 
a courageous move by the government of 
Executive President P.W. Botha. Now we 
can only go forward.” 

The reforms, which were proposed by 
a multiracial parliamentary committee, 
and should be passed by Parliament be- 
fore the end of June, were greeted by 
many blacks with great relief. When Hu- 
bert Rietbauer, a 39-year-old Austrian- 
born mining technician, and Lettie Ba- 
loyi, the black woman he has lived with 
for eight years, appeared in a Transvaal 
regional court last Friday charged with 
sex law violations, the hearing lasted no 
more than a minute. Suddenly, after an 
ordeal that had spanned five court ap- 
pearances and three days in jail, the cou- 
| ple was acquitted. “This is a great day,” 
Rietbauer said, “not just for us, but for all 
the other people who have been living in 
the twilight for so long. I think South Afri- 
ca is at last growing up.” In the colored 
township of Eersterus, outside Pretoria, 
Clive Fisher, a colored glazier, eagerly set 
about making plans for a formal church 
wedding to his English-born partner, 
Adele White, with whom he has been liv- 
ing for five years, “For the first time in my 
life.” said the 34-year-old Fisher, “I feel 
proud to be a South African.” 

Even so, mixed couples in South Afri- 
ca will enjoy a freedom that at best will be 




















meager and mean. Their children could 
be racially classified as coloreds and sent 
to possibly inferior schools. And because 
of remaining race-restriction laws, a 
white and nonwhite married to each other 
still will technically be forbidden to live 
together in the same neighborhood, or 
travel on trains together, or go together to 
most beaches or movies. “I might share 
my bed with a white woman at night,” 
said one colored M.P. last week, “but 
when we go out in the day, we have to go 
separate ways.” 

To allay widespread skepticism, the 
government last week made other ges- 





To have and to hold: Clive Fisher and Adele White, legal at last 


“For the first time in my life, | feel proud to be a South African.” 


tures of goodwill. At Crossroads, a 
wretched, ten-year-old squatters’ camp 
outside Cape Town, where 18 blacks were 
killed by the police last February, authori- 
ties helped the first of up to 12,000 black 
residents make a voluntary move to a 
nearby government housing area called 
Khayelitsha. There, in otherwise bleak 
surroundings, the new settlers are finding 
such unfamiliar amenities as outhouses, 
water taps and access to schools, clinics 
and a community center. They also are 
being given 18-month residency permits, 
which allow them to seek employment in 
the area. Such concessions, however, are 
being countered by continuing bloodshed 
in other townships and mounting evi- 
dence of police brutality. Last week at 
least 19 more blacks died violently in ri- 
ots, and medical evidence presented to a 
government-appointed commission of in- 
quiry showed that 17 of the 20 blacks 
killed by police last month near the town 
of Uitenhage were shot in the back. 

In the face of the growing internation- 
al outcry over South Africa’s practices, the 





Botha government is also trying to present 
a conciliatory foreign policy. First, it 
announced last week that it would com- 
ply with a 14-month-old, U.S.-brokered 
agreement and withdraw its troops from 
Angola. Then, appearing before Parlia- 
ment, Botha agreed to allow neighboring 
Namibia’s internal political organiza- | 
tions, both black and white, to form an 
interim administration with a bill of 
rights and a constitutional court and 
council. Though not amounting to full self- 
government, that generous-seeming offer 
aroused fears in the West that South Afri- 
ca, which has ruled Namibia in defiance of 
the United Nations for almost two dec- 
ades, might be trying to dodge internation- 
al demands for a pullout from the region 
by attempting to reach an under-the-table 
agreement with its Namibian opposition. 
In Washington, the Reagan Adminis- 
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tration appeared to be trapped in a deli- 
cate position, by turns applauding Botha’s 
reformist promises and deploring the 
savage realities of apartheid. Mount- 
ing a counteroffensive against the 20 
separate pieces of antiapartheid legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress already this 
year, Secretary of State George Shultz 
tried to tiptoe along the high wire of the 
Administration's policy. Apartheid, he 
conceded, was “morally indefensible.” At 
the same time, he warned, “we must not 
throw American matches on the emo- 
tional tinder of the region.” 

In South Africa, the dilemma has be- 
come even more vexing as the Botha gov- 
ernment, swaying between reform and 
repression, finds itself accused by non- 
whites of being too intransigent and by 
Afrikaner hard-liners of being too soft. 
The provision of new housing and the im- 
minent repeal of the sex laws were moves 
in the right direction. But both seemed 
small steps along a path that promises to 
be long and painful. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 
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PERU 
Stirring Hope 
“Alan, Presidente” electrifies 


FF’ two months he had displayed all the 
appeal of a rock star as he cam- 
paigned from the barrios and suburbs of 
Lima to the ancient plazas of Cuzco and 
Arequipa. Youthful (35), tall (6 ft. 3 in.) 
and dark!y handsome, he electrified 
crowds with his theme that “Peru is an 
unrealized hope.” He promised food for 
the hungry, jobs for the jobless and an end 
to diseases like tuberculosis, which is still 
a major cause of death among Peruvian 
children. Several hours after the polls 
closed last week, Alan Garcia Pérez 


bounded onstage at his party headquar- 
ters to proclaim victory in the race for the 
“Now the Peruvian people 


presidency 


Garcia campaigning for the presidency at a rally on the outskirts of Lima 


If the final tally does not give Garcia 
50%, he faces a runoff election with Bar- 
rantes in June, which he would be highly 
favored to win. In either event, he would 
not take office until July 28. But for the 
thousands who cheered his victory, Garcia 
was already Peru's President-elect 

If elected, Garcia will inherit daunt- 
ing domestic challenges. Many of Peru’s 
19.2 million people live in appalling pov- 
erty, with an average per capita annual 
income of only $867. In the Andes, the 
army is at war with Sendero Luminoso 
(Shining Path), a guerrilla group that ad- 
vocates a Maoist-style revolution. Be- 
cause of fears of terrorism, 105,000 army 
troops and police were placed on alert on 
election day. A dynamite blast, blamed by 
police on guerrillas in the central Andes 
city of Huancayo, killed two children and 
wounded four other people. But a call by 
Sendero Luminoso to boycott the election 





Food for the hungry, jobs for the jobless and a warning to the IMF. 


will change governments, change the 
economy, change politics and consolidate 
democracy,” he told his supporters 
The ecstatic crowd of 5,000 responded 
with the chant: “Alan, Presidente! Alan, 
Presidente!” 

It was not just another electoral rite in 
Latin America, replete though it was with 
rhetoric, euphoria and ill-defined prom- 
ises. For the first time in 40 years, an 
elected Peruvian government was in the 
process of handing over power to another 
elected government. Although the official 
results will not be announced for a month, 
Garcia, leader of the center-left Popu- 
lar American Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA), unofficially captured 48.7% of the 
vote, a better than 2-to-1 lead over his 
only significant rival, Lima’s Marxist 
Mayor Alfonso Barrantes Lingan, who 
headed the ticket of the United Left, an 
agglomeration of eight leftist and Com- 
munist parties. Voters overwhelmingly 
rejected the Popular Action Party of out- 
going President Fernando Belaunde Ter- 
ry, whose policies have failed to alleviate 
Peru’s worsening economic crisis. The 
party's candidate, Javier Alva Orlandini, 
won only 5.9% of the vote 
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went unheeded, and voter participation in 
the Andean regions was believed to be 
heavier than ever before. Said Writer 
Mario Vargas Llosa: “APRA was seen by 
many as the best defense against the ex- 
treme left.” 

Garcia was born in Lima and earned 
his doctorate in law in Madrid. In 1978 he 
was elected to the constituent assembly 
that two years later paved the way for res 
toration of democracy after twelve years 
of military rule. He also became a mem- 
ber of the National Congress in 1980 

One of his most pressing problems as 
President would be to deal with Peru's $14 
billion foreign debt. Garcia said last week 
that he intends to challenge the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s debt-related fis- 
cal restrictions on the Peruvian economy, 
which he described as “incongruous.” In- 
stead, he said he will seek a collective ne- 
gotiation of Latin American countries’ 
external debt. Such a course, Garcia con- 
cedes, may not be possible. But for many 
Peruvians it was symbolic of their new 
leader's determination to explore untried 
avenues to turn around their country’s 
troubled economy By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Gavin Scott/Lima 





| SOVIET UNION 


Stepping Out | 
Moscow's Great Communicator 


ho is the superpower leader with an 
eye for a photo opportunity and a 

knack for communicating with the folks 
Out there? A surprising answer could be 
found last week on Vremya, the Soviet 
nightly news program, when photographs 
of Mikhail Gorbachev suddenly filled the 
screen. There was the 54-year-old General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, stroll- 
ing around Moscow, laughing heartily 
with workers, shaking hands. Now he was 
sharing a cup of tea in a young couple's 
apartment, now vigorously pressing the 
flesh in a factory, now touring a hospital, 
a classroom, even a supermarket. In all, 
Gorbachev spent about eight hours last 
week on photographed walkabouts 
through the highly industrialized Prole- 
tarsky (Proletarian) district of southeast- 
ern Moscow, extolling the virtues of hard 
work and the rewards of initiative. Past 
Soviet leaders have made similar rounds, 
but, Western diplomats noted, few have 
brought so much vigor to the task 

That same decidedly Reaganesque so- 
cial ease made a great impression on the 
four Congressmen, including Speaker of 
the House Thomas (Tip) O'Neill Jr., who 
were invited to a meeting with Gorbachev 
in the Kremlin two weeks ago. One of the 
visitors, Republican Congressman Silvio 
Conte of Massachusetts, made detailed 
notes about the Soviet leader that make 
him sound remarkably like Washington's 
own Great Communicator. Gorbachev's 
greeting to his visitors, noted Conte, was 
almost fulsome. He had been well briefed 
by aides, and spoke through an interpret- 
er from color-coded typed notes. He made 
his points firmly, often with emotion and 
at times with humor and a trace of sar- 
donic wit; Conte recorded that he even hit 
the table with his fist for emphasis. One of 
the charmed visitors called him quite an 
actor. The meeting ran on for almost four 
hours, even though it was only scheduled 
for one 

The Soviet leader appeared to Conte 
to have an impressive familiarity with 
things American. Gorbachev said that he 
had studied U.S. law, and he claimed to 
have read a 600-page Hoover Institute 
book, adding, “I noticed many ideas that 
this Administration is taking.” He was 
not impressed, he said, with the men sur- 
rounding the President, calling them 
“narrow-minded” and benefiting “them- 
selves and not the national interest 

Again and again, reported Conte, 
Gorbachev urged America to deal with 
the world as it exists and not to attempt to 
reshape the Soviet Union. “If the evil em- 
pire exists,” he said, “let it exist.” He also 
repeated what he said he had told Mrs 
Thatcher during his visit to Britain last 


December: “I have no hope of turning 
you into a Marxist,” implying that his 
listeners had no hope of turning him into 
a non-Marxist m 
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“The pioneer spirit that pushed the railroads across America 
drives many of today’s emerging growth companies.” 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


Only 150 years ago much of this country was still 
rugged frontier. Enterprising men and women seeking 
opportunity could travel by wagon and canal boat, but 
the trip required courage and took months. 

The opening of the transcontinental railroad in 1869 
changed all that. By cutting coast to coast travel from 
five months to one week it united the nation, opened 
up the West and ushered in an era of extraordinary 
economic growth. 

Populations and cities boomed. In ten years Kansas 
gained 432,000 inhabitants. Commerce exploded. 


Huge markets in cattle and grain were created. By 1900, 
U.S. trains carried nearly half the world’s freight. 

Today that same pioneer spirit that built the railroads 
inspired hundreds of small to midsize companies whose 
new ideas, new jobs and new technologies will push 
back today’s frontiers. 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment 
firm providing capital for such emerging growth 
companies. If you are an investor with vision and want 
to discuss current investment opportunities, please 
contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York, NY 
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BRITAIN 


The “Unpleasant” Connection 


To Queen Elizabeth II, so it is re- 
ported, she is known as “our Val,” after 
the Valkyries of German legend; other 
members of the British royal family are 
said to refer to her as “Princess Pushy.” 
And in the British press last week the 6- 
ft.-tall Princess Michael of Kent, wife 
of the Queen’s first cousin, was at the 
center of controversy because of the 
discovery by the tabloid Daily Mirror 
that the princess’s late father, Baron 
Ginther von Reibnitz, was both a Nazi 
and a major in Hitler's notorious SS. 
The princess, who was born in what is now Czechoslovakia and 
who was brought up by her mother in Australia, insisted last week 
that she had known almost nothing about her father’s Nazi past 
until the details were confirmed by her mother following the Dai- 
ly Mirror story. Said Princess Michael: “Here I am, 40 years old, 
and I discover something that is really quite unpleasant.” 

Publicity has followed the princess since she married Prince 
Michael nearly seven years ago, partly because she has been di- 
vorced, partly because she is a Roman Catholic and greatly be- 
cause of her self-assertiveness. When asked at a press conference 
about the Nazi connection, Prince Philip, the Queen's husband, 
replied, “You must be kidding. I'm not going to talk about that.” 





APromise Not to Shoot 


Back in Washington, Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
was insisting that talks could not be held without compensation 
and a formal apology from Moscow. But at the Soviet officers’ 
club in Potsdam, and later at the U.S. military liaison mission 
house, U.S. and Soviet generals were quietly trying to sort out 
their differences over last month’s slaying of Major Arthur D. 
Nicholson Jr. by a Soviet soldier. The officer was on duty in East 
Germany as part of the agreement between Washington and 
Moscow that each side can maintain military observers in the 
two Germanys. Out of the four-hour meeting, arranged by the 
State Department, came no apology and no promise of compen- 
sation by the Soviets, only that these issues would be referred to a 
“higher authority” in Moscow. But the Soviets did offer one im- 
portant concession: a ban on the “use of force or weapons” 
against American liaison mission patrols or personnel. 

The State Department was eager to settle the matter before it 
ballooned into a major East-West dispute. Hoping to keep the is- 
sue as low-key as possible, the State Department waited four days 
to make public the Soviets’ promise. The department now be- 
lieves that Moscow cannot be pushed any further on the shooting. 


Resignation and Warning 


It was a difficult week for UNESCO. First, Gérard Bolla, one of 
the United Nations agency’s two deputy directors general, re- 
signed. Officials maintained that Bolla, a Swiss civil servant, was 
leaving because his nine-month temporary contract had run out. 
But others in the organization said that Bolla was dissatisfied both 
by UNESCO's refusal to extend his contract by more than two 
months and by proposed reforms. 

Then France’s Foreign Minister Roland Dumas delivered a 
harsh warning to the agency’s director general, Amadou Mahtar 
M'Bow. Dumas said that reforms of the Paris-based organization 
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are “without doubt an indispensable guarantee for the survival of 
UNESCO. It is now up to the director general to establish a plan 
and a calendar in order to apply them.” The message was signifi- 
cant because France had not only lobbied against U.S. with- 
drawal from UNESCO late last year but had agreed to contribute 
an extra $2 million to help make up for the loss of $43 million a 
year in U.S. contributions. France has been a mediator between 
Western countries, who are demanding a greater voice over the 
agency's budget, and Third World nations, who increasingly 
want to control the organization's programs. 


Ex-Spy Chief Gets Life 


The announcement of the verdict 
took only three minutes, and the accused 
were not even present. Even so, the air 
was filled with suspense when a five- 
judge military panel last week found Vice 
Admiral Wang Hsi-ling, the former head 
of Taiwan's military intelligence bureau, 
guilty of plotting the murder of Chinese- 
American Writer Henry Liu, who was 
gunned downathis Daly City, Calif., home 
last Oct. 15. The sentence: life imprison- 
ment. Wang's two aides, Major General 
Hu Yi-min, deputy director of the 
bureau, and Colonel Chen Hu-men, another Defense Ministry of- 
ficial, were each given 24-year jail terms. The verdicts came ten 
days after the leader of Taiwan's powerful Bamboo Union Gang, 
Chen Chi-li, and his lieutenant, Wu Tun, were sentenced in a civil- 
ian court to life imprisonment for carrying out the murder. 

The ex-intelligence chief's sentence, which will automati- 
cally be appealed, failed to mollify Liu’s widow, who said she be- 
lieves the killing was politically motivated. In Washington last 
week, the House of Representatives voted 387 to 2 for a nonbind- 
ing resolution urging Taiwan to send the twe convicted gangsters 
to the U.S. to stand trial. 
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Admiral Wang 


CHINA 
Minus 1 Million 


No country in the world has more 
men and women under military com- 
mand than China. The People’s Liber- 
ation Army includes some 4 million 
regulars who are supported, when nec- 
essary, by a lightly armed Basic Peo- 
ple’s Militia of 4 million men and 
women and an unarmed Ordinary 
People’s Militia of up to 6 million. 

A leaner People’s Liberation 
Army has been planned for some time, 
and Communist Party Leader Hu 
Yaobang announced last week what 
amounts to a crash diet: China will de- 
mobilize | million men and women by the end of 1986. 

Hu did not indicate how many of the troops released from 
service will be regulars. In the past, the People’s Liberation 
Army has helped absorb some of China’s underemployed. For 
example, hundreds of thousands of troops work in railroad and 
work battalions. Whatever the fate of the newly demobilized 
thousands, the cuts should help streamline and modernize a rela- 
tively backward military machine. They also serve a broader 
purpose. Just six months ago, Defense Minister Zhang Aiping 
declared that defense production should take a backseat to 
building up the state economy. 
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Homebuilding in suburban Dallas: March housing starts rose sharply 
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Cars on display in Los Angeles: domestic auto sales took a tumble 


A Series of Bad Signals 


Signs of a slowdown appear, but a recession is still unlikely this year 


recession was a lusty prodigy that grew 

faster than any other upturn in the 
past three decades. The rebound, which 
Started in November 1982, is now in its 
30th month. Post-World War II recover- 
ies have typically lasted just 45 months, 
and this one is beginning to show its age 
“There is always some disappointment at 
this stage of an economic ex- 
pansion,” says Edward Yar- 
deni, chief economist for the 
Wall Street firm of Pruden- 
tial-Bache. “It is typical for 
an economy in the third year 
of an expansion to start to 
slow down.” 

Even so, forecasters 
were not prepared for the 
burst of alarming signs that 
flashed from Washington 
last week. The most worri- 
some was a Commerce De- 
partment announcement 
that the gross national product had grown 
at only a 1.3% annual rate in the first 
quarter of this year. That was well below 
the sluggish 2.1% estimate that the Gov- 
| ernment issued last month and the small- 
est GNP gain since the .5% increase in the 
final quarter of 1982. Noted Walter Hell- 
er, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson: “The economy is pretty weak at 
the moment. We have had a lot of con- 
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eR n its youth, the recovery from the last 








Treasury Secretary Baker 


flicting signals from the economy lately, 
and some have been concealing the fact 
that it has been performing poorly.” 

The unexpectedly sharp drop in GNP 
growth was the latest gyration in what has 
become a remarkably zigzag pattern of 
expansion. A year ago, the economy 
amazed experts by racking up a booming 
first-quarter increase of 10.1% at an an- 
nual rate. The gain dwindled 
to 1.6% in the third quarter 
but then rebounded to 4.3% 
in the last three months of 
1984. “The economy is ex- 
hibiting a split personality,” 
says Allen Sinai, chief econ- 
omist for Shearson Lehman 
Bros., “and it may continue 
to do so for some time in the 
future.” 

Nonetheless, neither 
Government nor private 
economists foresee a new re- 
cession this year. Said Hell- 
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| er: “We should not overemphasize just 


one quarter. This economy is not on the 
skids. There is enough steam in the boiler 
to keep things going.” Predicted Charles 
Schultze, who was Jimmy Carter's chief 
economic adviser: “For the rest of this 
year and into next year you still ought to 
see a moderate but erratic expansion.” 
Such confidence reflects the absence 
from the economic picture of many of the 


warning signs that traditionally signal the 








end of a recovery. Interest rates, for ex- 
ample, have been falling rather than ris- 
ing, which would have threatened to 
choke off the recovery. Renewed rapid in- 
flation at the consumer level, another yel- 
low light, is also not visible 

The extent of the first-quarter slow- 
down was confirmed last week by a spate 
of key indicators. The Commerce Depart- 
ment said consumer spending, which ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the GNP, fell .5% 
in March to record its sharpest drop in 13 
months. At least part of the recent buying 
weakness reflects a monumental Govern- 
ment snafu. The Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice’s glitch-filled installation of new 
computers kept consumers from receiving 
$6.8 billion in tax refunds in February | 
and March. Those refunds would proba- | 
bly have been quickly spent and helped 
the economy | 

News of the spending slump followed 
a Government report two weeks ago that 
March retail sales had tumbled 1.9% in 
the largest falloff since 1978. Shoppers 
have been walking away from some U.S.- 
made autos as well. Led by a 14.3% de- 
cline at General Motors, the number of 
cars sold by American manufacturers and 
foreign firms with U.S. plants dipped 
6.6% in the first 10 days of April 

The sales slowdown was foreshad- 
owed by a heavy accumulation of debt by 
shoppers earlier this year. Consumers 
took on a record $10.4 billion in new loans 
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A Louisville stove line: weak industrial growth 


in February, and that heavy burden has 
already depressed buying. Consumers 
now owe more than $620 billion in revolv- 
ing credit and personal loans, or about 
23% of their overall after-tax earnings. 
That means that more than one dollar out 
of every five of disposable income must go 
to repay that borrowing. “The rate of in- 
crease in consumer debt is worrisome,” 
says Alan Greenspan, a Manhattan- 
based economic consultant. “There is no 
doubt that this is one important negative 
aspect to the outlook.” 

Manufacturers have been taking their 
lumps as well. The Government an- 
nounced last week that industrial pro- 
duction rose just .3% in March, after 
dropping .2% the previous month. 
Moreover, U.S. factories, mines and 
utilities operated at a slack 80.8% 
of capacity in March, unchanged 
| from February and down from 
81.2% in January. 

Economists blamed the weak 
manufacturing performance on the 
strong US. dollar, which has been 
making imports that compete with 
American goods attractively cheap 
while pricing U.S. exports out of for- 
eign markets. The resulting trade 
deficit is likely to reach $140 billion 
this year, an increase of almost $20 
billion over last year. “The enor- 
mous trade gap is taking the ground 
out from under domestic produc- 
tion,” says Barry Bosworth, a senior 
fellow at Washington's Brookings 
Institution. M.1.T. Economist Lester 
Thurow goes further. Says he: “The 
goods-producing sector of the econ- 
omy is already in a recession.” 

Employment figures released 
earlier this week indicate that man- 
| ufacturing remains distressed. They 
show that while 260,000 workers 
were added to the job rolls in March 
in service occupations, the size of the 
manufacturing labor force fell by 
26,000. That left the unemployment 
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rate at 7.3% in March, for the second 


3| Straight month. Since 1980, 2 million 


workers have lost jobs, mostly in goods- 
producing industries, because of the 
dollar's strength. 

The flurry of economic reports last 
week was not entirely gloomy. March 
housing starts jumped a robust 16.2% to 
record the best residential construction 
showing in 22 months. The surge was 
paced by a 54% increase in new apart- 
ment units as good weather spurred work 
and developers raced to get projects 
under way ahead of proposed tax reforms 
that could trim their profits. Meanwhile, 
housing permits, an important indicator 
of future starts, climbed 10.9% in 
March. 

What disturbs economists most at 


| present is the possibility that the dollar 


may come crashing down from its still 
lofty heights. After the GNP figure was an- 
nounced last week, the dollar slumped 
sharply on world money markets. Though 
falling interest rates and the slowing 
economy have caused the U.S. currency to 
drop from its late-February record highs, 
it remains some 70% stronger than it was 
in 1980. A further 10% to 15% drop 
through the rest of 1985 would make U.S. 
goods cheaper and benefit the economy, 
but a dollar collapse would be devastat- 
ing. Says Alice Rivlin, director of eco- 
nomic studies at the Brookings Institu- 
tion: “The single greatest threat to the 
economic recovery is a precipitous fall in 
the dollar.” 

Such a decline would mean that for- 
eigners were pulling vast sums of cash out 
of the U.S. Since money from abroad has 
been helping to finance the huge budget 
deficit, the outflow of funds would drive 
up interest rates. Meanwhile, the Federal 
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Reserve would be tempted to force bor- 
rowing costs still higher in order to en- 
courage the foreign capital to return. The 
outcome of all those actions would proba- 
bly be a painful and prolonged recession. 

A new American downturn would be 
felt by nations that have been fueling their 
economies by exports to the U.S. At next 
month’s economic summit conference in 
Bonn, Treasury Secretary James Baker 
and President Reagan will make a plea to 
US. trading partners to take up any slack 
caused by the slowing American expan- 
sion. Last week, during a meeting of the 
policymaking committees of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, Baker heard foreign complaints 
that the U.S, must get its budget and trade 
deficits under control if the outlook 
for world economic growth is to remain 
favorable. 

How the U.S. economy fares during 
the coming year will depend in large part 
on the actions of the Federal Reserve. 
Faced with problems ranging from a sag- 
ging recovery last fall to an Ohio banking 
crisis in March, Fed Chairman Paul 
Volcker has been allowing the money 
supply to grow more rapidly to keep credit 
affordable. With inflation still in check, 
the central bank will be tempted to con- 
tinue its looser-money policy. “Right now 
the economy's giving off a mixed picture,” 
says Manuel Johnson, Assistant Treasury 
Secretary for Economic Policy. “But if 
we can be sure that monetary policy 
won't tighten over the course of the year, 
then we can be sure of a continued solid 
expansion.” 

A return to substantial GNP gains will 
be needed if the White House’s ambitious 
economic forecasts are to prove correct. 
The Administration last week trimmed 
its outlook for 1985 growth from 
4% to 3.9%. That goal remains well 
above the 3.5% level that many pri- 
vate economists have been predict- 
ing, and may even be out of reach. 
Concedes Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige: “If this estimate 
we have now isn’t changed, we 
would need to average 4.9% growth 
for the next three quarters. That 
would be difficult to achieve.” 

The failure to meet the Admin- 
istration’s growth objectives would 
be more than an embarrassment; it 
would cause the already elephantine 
budget deficit to become larger and 
more menacing. The White House 
last week predicted the budget 
shortfall in fiscal 1985 would 
total $213 billion and then decline 
to $177.4 billion the following 
year. Continued economic weak- 
ness, though, could make those 
projections wildly optimistic. John 
Langum, president of Business 
Economics, a Chicago consulting 
firm, predicts that if the econo- 
my goes into recession, the defi- 
cit will jump to $400 billion 
in 1986. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York 
and Christopher Redman/ Washington 









Captain Outrageous Opens Fire 
In his longest shot yet, Turner aims to buy CBS for $5.4 billion 


46 kay, wow!” exclaimed a slightly 
0 flustered Ted Turner, as though 
he could hardly believe the audacity of 
what he was about to propose. Facing a 
bright battery of TV lights at a Manhat- 
tan press conference, the self-made cable 
king announced last week that he will try 
to take over CBS, the country’s top- 
rated TV network. Following more 
than a month of rumors, Turner 
had finally raised the curtain on 
what could become one of the most 
dramatic takeover dramas yet 

Turner has put forth a novel, 
no-cash financing plan. His Aan- 
ta-based Turner Broadcasting Sys- 
tem will offer a complex package of 
several types of stocks, bonds and 
other securities worth $5.4 billion in 
exchange forall 31 million CBScom- 
mon shares. The deal could take 
more than a year to complete, even 
ifit comes offsmoothly, which is un- 
likely. Despite Turner's reputation 
for accomplishing the near impossi- 
ble with such ventures as Cable 
News Network and SuperStation 
WTBS, the proposal representsan al- 
most incredible reach. Wall Street 
financiers are skeptical that Turner 
Broadcasting, which had 1984 reve- 
nues of $282 million, has the muscle 
toendure a long fight with the giant 
media conglomerate (revenues 
$4.9 billion). Yet some industry ex- 
perts had predicted that Turner 
would never even manage to engi- 
neer a serious offer 

Sweeping out of last week's 
press conference like Errol Flynn 
in a gray suit, the triumphant 
Turner embarked on a _ twelve- 
block march to his law firm’s Mad- 
ison Avenue office. It seemed al- 
most like a nose-thumbing gesture 
toward doubters in New York 
City’s media and financial com- 
munities. “Hey, it’s Ted!” cried 
Star-struck pedestrians. Said one 
admiring businessman to a col- 
league: “That guy's got a lot 
of nerve!” 

Turner needs more than just a 
brash concept. The merger he is 
proposing will be far tougher to ar- 
range than last month's $3.5 billion take- 
over of ABC by Capital Cities Communi- 
cations. In that deal, the vulnerable ABC 
willingly agreed to merge with the smaller 
firm in Order to protect itself from unde- 
sirable suitors. But CBS is financially 
brawny and ready for a fight 

At the CBS annual meeting of stock- 
holders last week in Chicago, Chairman 
Thomas Wyman affirmed his company’s 
defiance toward the would-be raider. Be- 
fore a crowd of 300 shareholders and 80 
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reporters, Wyman lashed out at Fairness 
in Media, a North Carolina—based con- 
servative group and potential Turner ally 
that wants to see CBS taken over in order 
to end what it sees as a liberal bias in the 
network’s news division. Declared Wy- 


man: “Those who seek to gain control of 


CBS in order to gain control of CBS News 
threaten its independence, its integrity— 
and this country.” 

The North Carolina organization, pet 
project of Senator Jesse Helms, announced 
in January that it hopes to take over CBS by 
persuading conservatives across the U.S. to 
buy shares in the company. James P. Cain,a 
Fairness in Media co-founder, pronounced 
the group “delighted” by the Atlanta ty- 
coon’s move and promised its support 

While Turner backed away last week 
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Wyman answering | stockholders at the meeting in Chicago 
His company is financially brawny and ready for a fight 


from any formal ties with the group, he | 
pledged “to improve the quality, objectiv- 
ity and diversity of CBS programming.” In 
the past, Turner has criticized network 
fare in general for its “sleaze, stupidity 
and violence.” His flagship station, WTBS, 
currently offers sports broadcasts and 
family-oriented material, including re- 
runs of The Beverly Hillbillies, a show that 
CBS dropped in 1971. 

The success of Turner's offer, though, 
will depend more on money than on mor- 
al issues. Under his plan, stock owners 
who trade in their CBS holdings for 
Turner certificates could earn a 
handsome $21.70 a share in annual 
interest and dividends, compared 
with $3 currently. Says Robert 
Ladd, a media analyst at Chicago's 
Duff & Phelps investment firm: “I 
® may be in the minority, but it looks 
like a pretty good deal.” 

While Turner values this offer 
at $175 a share, some Wall Street 
analysts put its worth as low as 
$125. They believe that many in- 
vestors may be unwilling to put 
faith in the unusual flurry of paper 
that Turner plans to issue. This 
includes low-rated, high-yielding | 
certificates called junk bonds, | 
which are largely backed by the 
expectations of future profits from 
the merged company. Said Lee 
Wilder, vice president of Atlanta's 
Robinson Humphrey investment 
firm: “The only thing Turner 
didn’t throw into the deal were the 
bamboo steamers and the Ginsu 
knives,” a reference to the prod- 
ucts frequently hawked on WTBS. 
Concurred Edward Atorino, an 
analyst with New York City’s 
Smith Barney: “It’s all paper, 
nothing but paper. There's no 
money.” Uncertain of the deal’s 
value, investors pushed CBS stock 
up only $3.25 last week, to $107 

Turner Broadcasting hopes to 
help pay for the merger with CBS's 
own money, partly by breaking off 
chunks of the company after the 
deal is consummated. Turner said 
last week he would sell all 13 of the 
radio stations CBS owns and one 
of its five TV stations, in part to 
comply with Federal Communica- 
tions Commission rules. After 
that, he might consider disposing 
of CBS/Records Group, which 
brings in 26% of total revenues, or 
the company’s publishing division, which 
accounts for 13% of revenues 

Although CBS has ten days to consider 
whether it will accept or fight the deal, a 
fierce battle is certain. The company is 
expected to produce an impressive arse- 
nal of legal and legislative weapons. Wy- 
man has already secured a $1.5 billion 
credit line for the possible purchase of an- 
other company, which would make it 
more difficult for Turner to swallow CBS 
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The company is also rumored to be con- 
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| with General Electric or a 


sidering a defensive merger 


similar firm. 

The notion of Ted Turner 
as a boss riled old hands at 
CBS News. “I have yet to 
come across anybody at CBS 
News who has the slightest 
desire to work for Turner,” 
said 60 Minutes Correspon- 
dent Mike Wallace. “No one 
takes him seriously.” Walter 
Cronkite said that he “would 
be devastated” if CBS were 
taken over, adding, “CBS 
News has achieved the great- 
est credibility. It would be ter- 
rible to change all that.” 

The CBS takeover attempt 
is in character for a man who 
has always been somewhat 
larger than life. Turner was 
forced out of his Brown Uni- 
versity fraternity for burning down the 
homecoming display, and finally left the 
school after being suspended twice. He 
entered the family billboard business at 
24, after his father committed suicide. 
Turner was so successful in his advertis- 
ing venture that he was able to acquire 
and enlarge a foundering local UHF tele- 
vision station. In 1976 he started bounc- 
ing its signals off a satellite to cable-TV 
systems across the U.S. The result: Super- 
Station WTBS, which now reaches some 
34 million viewers and last year earned 
profits of $65.8 million on sales of $177.4 
million. The Atlanta dynamo also owns 
the local Braves baseball club and most of 
the Hawks basketball team. Both teams 
have respectable records but do not make 
any profits. 

In 1980, gambling nearly everything 
he was making from WTBS, Turner 
launched the 24-hour Cable News Net- 
work, a brazen challenge to the three ma- 








The Atlanta tycoon in his CNN newsroom: “Anything is possible.” 


jor TV-news organizations. During the 
first few years, CNN lost about $50 million 
annually and seemed unlikely to survive. 
Turner persevered, though, and today 
CNN is nearly in the black. He has aimed 
to join forces with CBS since 1981, 
when he approached the network about 
taking over Turner Broadcasting. Re- 
jected then and several times since, 
Turner finally decided to try to take 
over CBS. 

Turner has had a flamboyant life- 
style, and his true character is difficult to 
fathom. He can put on the charm or turn 
rude and overbearing. The father of five, 
including a son named Rhett, he preach- 
es family values yet is celebrated in At- 
lanta as one who does not always practice 
them. He works obsessively but just as 
easily becomes a raucous, tobacco-chew- 
ing, beer-swigging good ole boy. A 
yachtsman who defended the America’s 
Cup in 1977 and won the title Captain 
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Outrageous, Turner showed 
up at a victory press confer- 
ence roaring drunk and tug- 
ging at a bottle of aquavit. 
During a conference on arms 
control in Atlanta early this 
month, Turner dined with the 
likes of Jimmy Carter and So- 
viet Ambassador Anatoli Do- 
brynin. When the conversa- 
tion began to bore Turner, he 
produced a tiny TV from his 
pocket, set the device on the 
table and proceeded to watch 
a Braves game. 

In the past several years, 
Turner has tried to tone down 
his strutting style, seemingly 
in the hope of gaining accep- 
tance among Wall Street’s 
buttoned-down moneymen 
He realized that his success in 
any takeover battle will de- 
pend on winning the confidence of insti- 
tutional investors like pension funds, 
which hold more than 60% of CBS stock. 
Nonetheless, the drawling Southerner re- 
mains largely an outsider. When he went 
shopping for an investment banker for 
the CBS deal, he was reportedly turned 
down first by Drexel Burnham Lambert 
and then by Shearson Lehman. Finally 
he reached a deal with E.F. Hutton, a rel- 
atively inexperienced player in the merg- 
er game. 

Despite the odds, Turner retains one 
of the most bullish attitudes ever seen in 
the business world. “|! fantasize about ev- 
erything,” he once said, “being a fireman, 
an Indian chief, climbing mountains. 
Anything is possible.” In trying to reach 
the lofty summit of CBS, Turner may 
find that this time he is scaling a sleeping 
volcano. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by 
Marcia Gauger/New York and Lee Griggs/ 
Chicago 











Name Your Poison 


A; CBS plots its defense against Ted Turner, it will un- 
doubtedly take a close look at a ploy that was set in mo- 
tion last week by Unocal, which is trying to escape a take- 
over bid by T. Boone Pickens. A partnership led by Pickens, 
who is chairman of Texas-based Mesa Petroleum, has al- 


quickly replacing members of the board of directors to gain 
control. 

Unocal’s offer is intended to discourage stockholders 
from selling to Pickens for $54 a share when they might ulti- 
mately be able to get $72 a share from the company. Even if 
Pickens took over Unocal, he would be choking on enormous 
debt. His partnership is planning to borrow more than $3 bil- 
lion to buy Unocal shares, and on top of that the company 





ready bought 13% of Unocal, the 
twelfth largest U.S. oil company. The 
Pickens group is now seeking to ac- 
quire a majority of the company’s 
stock by offering to purchase it at 


-UNOCAL® 


would owe up to $6.3 billion to the 
holders of the new debt securities. 
Late in the week Unocal an- 
nounced a second strategy to per- 
suade shareholders not to sell out to 





$54 a share. But Unocal has coun- 

tered with a new variation of what Wall Street calls the poi- 
son-pill defense, in which a target company assumes a heavy 
debt burden to make itself unpalatable to corporate raiders. 
In this instance, Unocal said that if Pickens succeeded in 
buying 50.1% or more of its shares, the company would offer 
to buy the rest of the stock for $72 a share—a premium of 
33% over the raiders’ bid—with a newly issued package of 
debt securities worth up to $6.3 billion. Pickens could not 
block that move because even though he would have a ma- 
jority of the stock, company bylaws would prevent him from 


Pickens. The company said that its 
executive committee would recommend transferring owner- 
ship of 45% of Unocal’s domestic oil reserves to a partner- 
ship made up of shareholders. That, said Unocal, would give 
the stockholders tax benefits and probably raise the annual 
return on their investment. 

Wall Streeters expect Pickens to challenge Unocal’s 
move in court and perhaps bid for 100% of the company. 
Meanwhile, Pickens admits, “we are back at the drawing 
board.” Or maybe at the medicine cabinet, seeking an anti- 
dote for a poison pill. 
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Fresh Fears About Mounting Debts | 








hen the Latin American 

debt crisis first struck in Au- 
gust 1982, it seemed like a virulent 
fever that might quickly over- 
whelm the world financial system. 
Instead, it turned out to be more 
like a chronic ailment that flares 
up or recedes by turn but is always 
maddeningly present. When rep- 
resentatives of both creditor and 
debtor nations came together in 
Washington last week for meetings 
of the policymaking committees of 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank, the persistent 
| debt dilemma was at the top of the 
agenda. Fears are rising once 
again about the financial condition 
of Brazil and Argentina, as well as 
that of a host of smaller debtors lo- 
cated mainly in Latin America and Afri- 
ca. After three days of closed-door talks, 
the world’s moneymen were no closer to a 
cure for the debt woes. Said Onno Ruding, 
Finance Minister of the Netherlands; “Do 
not expect miracles.” 

In Brazil, economic policymaking has 
been almost paralyzed by the grave ill- 
ness of Tancredo Neves, the first civilian 
to be elected as the country’s President af- 
ter 21 years of military rule. Meanwhile, 
the IMF has suspended $1.5 billion in 
loans that the country had expected to re- 
ceive from the fund. Following the IMF's 
stern lead, banks in the U.S. and Western 
Europe halted talks with Brazil about re- 
scheduling payments on its $102 billion 
debt. One of the main reasons for the 
IMF’s action was that Brazil’s annual 
inflation rate has been running higher 
than 230%, far above the 120% target 
level set by the government in its loan 
agreement with the fund. 








gentina, which owes $48 billion in loans. 
Although the country promised the IMF 
last September that it would slash inflation 
from a 687% annual rate to 300%, prices 
are now rising at an 851% pace. The gov- 
ernment is trying to slow the whirl- 
wind by limiting wage hikes to 90% 
of the previous month’s cost of liv- 
ing increases, but that policy has 
led to a series of strikes, which 
threaten to stall economic growth. 
Admits President Raul Alfonsin: 
“The government is multiplying its 
efforts to get the country back on its 
feet, but we are going to go through 
some tough times.” 

While Brazil and Argentina 
Struggle, the two other largest 
debtors, Mexico and Venezuela, 
are continuing to make strides to- 
ward easing their credit crunches. 
Venezuela, which has a 16.9% in- 
flation rate that is modest by Latin 
American standards, has reached 
a tentative accord with its banks to 
stretch out payments on $20.8 bil- 











The IMF has also shut off credit to Ar- | 


lion of its $35 billion debt over 124 years. 
Bankers have agreed to give Mexico until 
1999 to finish making payments on $28.6 
billion of its $96 billion debt. Mexico 
gained the confidence of the bankers by 
reducing its inflation rate from 100% in 
1982 to 59% last year. 

The publicity surrounding the large 
debtors has overshadowed the plight of 
many other less developed countries that 
are in far worse shape. Says William 
Rhodes, a senior vice president at New 
York’s Citibank, which has $18.4 billion 
on loan to Latin America: “Progress in 
some countries is sometimes balanced by 
setbacks in others.” Bolivia, which has an 
annual inflation rate of 3000%, stopped 
making payments on its $3.5 billion debt 
last May. The Sandinista government in 
Nicaragua is using at least 40% of its bud- 
get to fight its civil war and thus has no 
way to meet payments on its loans of $4.7 
billion. Peru, which was rocked earlier 
this year by a violent three-week strike 
staged by 400,000 government workers, is 
$300 million behind in paying interest on 
its $13.5 billion debt. 

The banks have not declared these 
countries to be in default because the 


Many poor countries are too strapped to make interest payments | Since the 





Strikers protesting in Bolivia, where annual inflation is 3000% 








People sift through garbage in Brazil, which owes $102 billion 


lenders hope that payments will even- 
tually resume. “A default becomes a 
real mess,” says one New York banker. 
debts of Bolivia, Nicaragua | 
and Peru are relatively small and | 
spread out among many lenders, 
the banks’ losses on these loans 
have been easily offset by healthy 
profits in other lines of business. 
Bank earnings will suffer, howev- 
er, if either Brazil or Argentina 
falls more than a few months be- 
hind in its payments. 

US. banks have only $6 billion 
on loan to debt-ridden Africa, the 
most depressed part of the devel- 
oping world. But the 42 countries 
of sub-Saharan Africa owe a total 
of $80 billion, mostly to foreign 
governments and organizations 
like the World Bank. Because of 
the low prices that African nations 
are receiving for such key exports. | 
as coffee, tea and oil, they cannot | 
import enough food for their 
drought-stricken populations, much less 
make payments on foreign debt. 

Africans are becoming increasingly 
impatient with the austerity measures 
that the IMF demands in exchange for its 
loans. Tanzanian President Julius Nyer- 
ere calls the IMF a “substitute for colonial- 
ism,” charging that it and other interna- 
tional institutions have become “tools of 
the rich nations to control the economies 
of poor nations.” The fund has been par- 
ticularly unpopular in Sudan, where a 
military coup toppled the government 
three weeks ago. Before his overthrow, 
President Gaafar Nimeiri had been un- 
able to fashion an economic program that 
satisfied the IMF. As a result, aid from | 
creditor nations was cut off, and a lack of 
foreign currency led to shortages of bread 
and petroleum. When prices of these pre- 
cious commodities jumped, crowds took 
to the streets shouting, “We will not be 
ruled by the IMF!” 
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t last week’s IMF—World Bank meet- 

ing, the debtor nations pressed anew 
their demands for increased official aid 
and commercial loans. The U.S. and oth- 
er industrial countries resisted, arguing 
that only a long period of strong 
growth in the world economy can 
resolve the debt crisis. The IMF's 
staff optimistically projected that 
the major industrial countries 
could average 3% growth annual- 
ly, after adjustment for inflation, 
from 1985 to 1990, up from 2% in 
the first four years of the decade. 
That growth rate, said the IMF, 
could help developing countries 
boost exports by 5% to 6% each 
year and thus ease their loan bur- 
dens. In the meantime, though, the 
debtor nations have to continue 
hoping that the lifeblood of credit 
from the IMF and banks will keep 
flowing. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
and Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 
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Afier prices went out of control, the IMF suspended credit. 


with other bureaus 
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On the Road with lacocca 


It was a little like an opposing 
general inspecting enemy lines, as 
Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca 
flew off to Japan last week aboard 
his company’s Gulfstream II. The 
first objective was Mitsubishi Mo- 
tors, with which Chrysler has for 
some time wanted to set up joint 
production in the U.S, Iacocca 
and Mitsubishi President Toyoo 
Tate announced that the compa- 
nies in 1988 will begin making a 
small car in a plant to be built in the Midwest or South. The proj- 
ect will cost $500 million, turn out 180,000 cars a year, employ 
2,500 autoworkers and create as many as 8,800 jobs among U.S. 
suppliers. 

After discussing U.S.-Japan trade problems with Keijiro 
Murata, Minister of International Trade and Industry, Iacocca 
went to South Korea, where he announced a joint venture with 
Samsung, a conglomerate that makes everything from ships to 
| electronics. The Samsung-Chrysler operation will produce auto 
| parts and components in Korea for export to the U.S. Both the 
Japanese and Korean deals underscored Chrysler's policy of not 
building subcompact cars in the U.S. entirely on its own. The 
company will now be relegating at least part of the job to foreign 
companies to keep costs down. 


YODO News 








| Greeting Murata 





ELECTRONICS 


. . 
Sony Complicates the Picture 
| 

For American consumers who have not settled on whether 
to buy a VHS or a Beta videocassette recorder, Sony further com- 
plicated the picture last week by introducing a new format. 
Starting in May, the company’s new 8-mm video camera and re- 
corder will show up in many stores in the U.S. Price: $1,695. The 
system uses videotape about half the width of that in VCRs, 
which are now in nearly a fifth of American homes, in a unit 
about the size of an audiotape cassette. It will permit more com- 
pact playback and recording systems, with quality that is “as 
good as the Beta format,” says Sony Deputy President Masaaki 
Morita, brother of the company’s chairman, Akio. 

Other firms have already introduced 8-mm machines, with- 
out much success. Analysts estimate that Kodak’s camcorder, 
first brought out in 1984, has sold only about 10,000 units. The 
new format is a big gamble for Sony that could take several years 
to pay off. It may also be a concession that Sony's pioneering 
Beta format, once considered technically superior to VHS, has no 
future. VHS now outsells Beta by 4 to 1. 


Xeroxville, U.S.A., in Virginia 


All through the 1970s and early ‘80s, when its heartland 
copier business was running into stiff competition from Japanese 
producers like Canon and Ricoh, Xerox (1984 sales: $9 billion) 
was looking for new lines of business. The company moved into, 
then out of, computers. It bought Crum & Forster, the big insur- 
ance company, which had heavy losses in 1984. Now Xerox is 
moving toward the land. During the next decade, it will oversee 
development of a residential and commercial community on 
2,267 acres of prime real estate it owns along the Potomac River 
near Leesburg, in Loudoun County, Va. Total investment by de- 
velopers: $8 billion to $10 billion. The site is expected to have 20 
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buildings to be used as headquarters of various corporations, as 
well as 1,800 homes selling for $150,000 and up. 

Loudoun County officials were pleased at the prospect of 
Xeroxville. About 40 acres of the property have already been 
used by the firm for its corporate training center, and local rela- 
tions are scented with magnolias and peach blossoms. Says 
Frank Raflo, chairman of the county board of supervisors: “If 
things were any better, I couldn't stand it.” 


The Biggest Bankruptcy 


Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh is America’s 
seventh largest steel- 
maker (1984 sales: 
$1 billion) and also 
one of its most modern. In the early 1980s, the company went 
heavily into debt to install a new rail mill and two continuous cast- 
ers. The effort, coming in the midst of the steel industry's prob- 
lems, was too little and too late. Losses mounted, reaching about 
$166 million during the past three years. Last week the company 
filed for protection from creditors under Chapter 11 of the US. 
bankruptcy law, the largest bust in the industry's history. 

Both management and union leaders representing the compa- 
ny’s 10,000 employees blamed each other for the company’s plight. 
The union had made fresh contract concessions, but retracted 
them because it was unhappy with a debt-reorganization plan 
worked out by the company and its bankers. 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh will continue making steel even though 
it is bankrupt, and the union has indicated that it will not strike. 
Said United Steelworkers Negotiator Paul Rusen: “We will go to 
work, be patient and in 18 months be better off.” Citing the com- 
pany’s modern plants, John Jacobson of Chase Econometrics said 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh, if it comes out of bankruptcy “leaner and 
meaner,” could be in a stronger position than its competitors. 


Wheeling G Pittsburgh 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
David vs. Goliath, Round 2 


Washington-based MCI 
Communications took on giant 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph in a courtroom 
more than a decade ago, 
charging it with monopoly 
practices that prevented MCI 
from competing equally in the 
domestic long-distance phone 
market. MCI won that action, 
along with damages of $600 
million that were trebled by federal law to $1.8 billion. But | 
AT&T appealed and won a dismissal of the award. Last 
week a new trial involving the old adversaries began. Purpose: to | 
set once again the amount of damages AT&T should 








Brown at the annual meeting 


MCI now believes that it was hurt even more by Ma Bell. 
The company today wants $5.8 billion, which would be tripled to 
a jangling $17.4 billion. Asked at AT&T’s annual meeting last 
week if he felt MCI would get anywhere near the damages it 
wants, Chairman Charles Brown said firmly, “No.” An AT&T 
lawyer described MCI’s demands as “monstrous.” 

Much has changed since the companies first squared off. 
AT&T has been broken up into eight smaller pieces in the 
largest corporate split-up in U.S. history. MCI has grown rapid- 
ly. Its sales have spurted from $7 million in the mid-"70s to 
$2 billion, and it is AT&T’s largest long-distance competitor. 
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NATIONAL RATES FOR 
WEEKDAYS OR WEEKENDS. 


5 5 





3 “38° WEEKEN 


We feature luxury cars like 
this GM Cadillac Sedan de Ville 





39" 5 


WEEKEN 


We feature family cars like 
this GM Oldsmobile Cutlass Ciera 
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A “32 WEEKEN m4 


We feature sporty cars like 
this GM Chevrolet Camaro. 


Whats your pleasure 
a car that will leave a 
luxurious impression... 
the perfect family car... 
a car that'll create 


on your wallet. 

Any car you rent 
from National also 
comes with unlimited 

mileage. So you can 
excitement? National afford to rent the exact 
Car Rental has them car you want. Call 
all. And at low weekday and weekend rates that 800-CAR-RENT= or your travel consultant 
will impress you. Without leaving an impression for quick and easy reservations. 


i/ 4 National Car Rental. 


YOU DESERVE NATIONAL ATTENTION*® 


j-hour advance reservation required, Available at participating locations. Weekday and weekend rates can be g dart teed. You pay for gas used 

Car must be returned to ting location. Weekend rates available from noon Thursday through Monday Weeker i i weekday rates cann 

combined on one rental transaction. Certain minimums and other restrictions may apply. Call 800-CAR- RENT for detz ils Program ends June 30, 1985 
_A HOUSEHOLD 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY ©1985. Natio 
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1 System. Inc. in Canada. it’s Tite in Europe, Africa and the Middie East. 
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Concert masters: Harmonizers Adler and Rowny puckering up 


Music, they say, hath 
charms. Larry Adler, 71. isa mae- 
stro of the harmonica whose 
US. concert career foundered 
in the 1950s when he was black- 
listed for declining to identify 
friends as Communists. Edward 
L. Rowny, 68, is President Rea- 
gan’s adviser on arms control 
and a man who lists to the 
right politically. But Rowny is 
also an avid harmonica player 
who used to deflate after-hours 
tensions at the 1982 Geneva 
arms talks by performing a 
Russian folk song or two. As 
teenagers, both men played to- 
gether ina Baltimore harmoni- 
ca band, and after one of Ad- 
ler’s concerts last year, Rowny 
popped backstage to renew the 
acquaintance. That led the pair 
to join a benefit concert in Bal- 
umore last week, where they 
played an onstage duet of the 


sort they could never play 
in politics. Says Adler: “You 
could fly a plane between 


where we stand on the political 
spectrum. But music can tran- 
scend ideology.” Maybe they 
should send Springsteen to the 
next summit 
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Backed by an endowment 
of $2.3 billion, the J. Paul Getty 
Museum in Malibu, Calif., has 
no need to count the pennies, or 
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ever paid for a painting at auc- 
lion, surpassing the $10 million 
paid for J.M.W. Turner's Sea- 
scape: Folkestone last year 
Mantegna worked on the deep- 
ly spiritual canvas between 
1495 and 1505, when he was 
court painter for the worldly 
Gonzagas of Mantua. They 
would have appreciated the 
Jealousies the sale has trig- 
gered. Britain may still seek to 
keep the painting in the coun- 
try by refusing to grant an 
export license. And Daniel 
Wildenstein, an unsuccessful 
bidder, howled, “I am furious 
not to have the picture.” The 
Marquess of Northampton, how- 
ever, was said to be delighted 
by the price. But then, of 
course, he was the owner 





Old master: Mantegna's Adoration of the Magi 


even the millions. It proved 
that again last week at a 
London auction, where the mu- 
seum bought Andrea Mantegna’s 
Adoration of the Magi for 
$10.45 million, the highest sum 


Deutsch master: Langer gets the green from '84 Champ Ben Crenshaw 





In a nation with count- 
less soccer fields, West Ger- 
mans have just one public golf 
course. But they also have 
Bernhard Langer, 27, who last 
week became the first German 
ever to win the Masters Tour- 
nament. With brilliant iron 
shots and steadier putting than 
has been usual for him, Langer 
in the last nine holes came 
from four shots back to win by 
two. His final total: 282, six un- 


“| der par for the Augusta Na- 


tional course. The lone West 
German pro on the PGA 
tour, Langer is the first of his 
countrymen to win even the 
German Open. His Masters 
victory, he hopes, “will inspire 
some other young boy from 
Germany to take up _ the 
game.” For now, though, when 
asked who the greatest Ger- 
man player in history was, he 
smiles brightly: “It is 1.” 











Masterpiece: Porizkova posing 


These days Paulina Poriz- 
kova in a swimsuil is every- 
body’s favorite model. Also 
without a swimsuit. The May is- 
sue of GQ magazine features her 
both ways. In Key West, Fla., 
Porizkova, 20, was shooting 
a men’s beachwear picture 
spread with Model Jeff Aquilon 
to accompany a story on topless 
beaches. The plan was for her 
to be featured in the back- 
ground. Somehow she moved to 
the fore. “Her personality came 
through,” is how Photographer 
Patrick Demarchelier explains 
it. Porizkova thinks that the fuss 
she’s already heard about the 
pictures is much ado about 
nothing. In Sweden where the 
Czech-born beauty grew up, | 
“there’s not a woman on the 
beach under 80 who wears a 
top.” Perhaps. But few of them 
have as much personality 

By Richard Lacayo 





On the Record 


Yogi Berra, 59, on a State De- 
partment dinner he attended 
“You couldn't keep a conver- 
sation going at all. Everybody 
was talking too much.” 


Brooke Shields, 18, explaining in 
her new book why she has re- 
mained a virgin: “Like me, 
there are plenty of college girls 
who don't want to be bogged 
down with demanding involve- 
ments We're more con- 
cerned with getting ahead.” 








Dr. Rhea Seddon assists Garn in carrying out medical tests 


Space 


“The Patient Was Already Dead” 


Discovery’s crew makes a valiant attempt to fix a satellite 


he landing, like everything else about 

the flight of Shuttle 51-D, was slightly 
behind schedule. Early-morning rains 
forced an extra-caulious NASA to send the 
Discovery on an additional orbit and delay 
its return by some 90 minutes. The touch- 
down was a bit rough: Discovery blew a 
tire as it rolled to a stop on the Kennedy 
Space Center’s three-mile-long runway 
Upon examination, the ship proved to 
have suffered more external damage than 
any previous shuttle—a dinner-plate-size 
hole near its wingtip and damage to 123 
protective tiles. NASA will carefully assess 
the damage, but has no plans to cancel or 
postpone future scheduled missions 

From the very start, the mission 
seemed to have been somewhat jinxed 
The launch, postponed and rescheduled 
five times, was even delayed during the fi- 
nal countdown when a cargo. ship 
steamed into the area of the Atlantic 
Ocean where the booster rocket was ex- 
pected to fall. The mission's thorniest 
problems, however, began the day follow- 
ing takeoff, 15 hours after the successful 
launch of a Canadian-owned communi- 
cations satellite. The difficulty arose when 
the crew deployed a second satellite, a 
LEASAT cOmmunicalions instrument un- 
der lease to the Navy and insured for $85 
million. The 20-ft.-long, 74-ton cylinder 
built by Hughes Aircraft'’s Space & Com- 
munications Group flipped out of Discov- 
ery’s cargo bay exactly as planned. But 
the satellite's rocket failed to ignite, leav- 
ing the huge canister stuck in a 200-mile- 
high earth orbit, well below the 22,300- 
mile-high geosynchronous path it was 
supposed to follow 
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For two days, NASA officials at Mis- 
sion Control debated whether to attempt 
repairs. Hughes engineers theorized that 
the satellite might have failed because a 
hooklike “trigger” that projected from its 
side was not fully engaged. NASA officials 
agreed, but would not permit any of the 
Discovery team to leave the ship to work 
on the crippled satellite. The officials de- 
cided it was too dangerous for astronauts 
to perform unrehearsed work between ob- 
jects as large as the rotating LEASAT and 
the shuttle, especially since the satellite's 
rockets were fueled 

Instead, a ground-based NASA “inge- 
nuity team” decided to use the Discovery's 
50-ft. Canadian-built robot arm to flip the 
LEASAT’s switch into position. The arm is 
not equipped for such a task, and NASA 
ground crews had to coach the Discovery 
astronauts through the fabrication of at- 
tachments resembling flyswatters for the 
arm. While a ground team experimented 
with a duplicate of the arm, Discovery's 
“swat” team employed such mundane 
equipment as Swiss Army knives and a 
roll of duct tape to turn some plastic tub- 
ing, wire, a metal sunshade frame and 
plastic notebook covers into tools. The 
makeshift instruments, they hoped, would 
catch the trigger, initiating a 45-minute 
sequence that would culminate in the fir- 
ing of the LEASAT’s propulsion rocket 

The exercise required close coordina- 
tion between earth and space. Astronauts 
Sally Ride and Mary Cleave, who are ex- 
perienced with the robot arm, practiced 
flipping a replica of the switch at Mission 
Control. Other technicians tested dupli- 
cates of the manipulators in a special vac- 
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Hoffman floats in space to attach tools to robot arm 





| 

uum chamber to make sure they would | 
withstand the airless chill of outer space 

When Discovery was 40 miles from | 
the becalmed satellite, Astronauts Jeffrey 
Hoffman and David Griggs left the vehi- 
cle in their space suits and attached the 
flyswatters to the end of the projecting ro- 
bot arm. Later, Commander Karol Bobko 
and Pilot Donald Williams maneuvered 
Discovery to within 35 ft. of the LEASAT 
Astronaut Rhea Seddon took the controls | 
of the arm to try to snare the satellite’s fir- 
ing switch. The attempt required Seddon 
a trained surgeon, to move very carefully 
too hard a shove could damage the arm or 
the satellite's solar panels 

Following Ride’s warning from Hous- | 
ton that the LEASAT would have to be | 
brushed with the delicacy of “a hand on a 
potter's wheel,” Seddon made her first try 
at the lever. She missed. The next time | 
that the satellite’s slow rotation brought 
the trigger within view, Seddon made | 
contact. On her third try, she also engaged 
the curved lever, tearing one flyswatter’s 
plastic face, which was expected to hap- 
pen when the hook was snared. On still 
another attempt, Seddon wielded the fly- | 
swatter like a broom, in an effort to sweep 
the lever into position 

Seddon performed the operation 
perfectly, within her six-minute limit 
She may even have budged the switch 
Unfortunately, as one observer put it, 
“the patient was already dead.” The 
switch was probably not the problem. 
The trouble, said Hughes officials, ap- 
peared to be buried within the satellite’s 
myriad components 

Seddon was ready for yet another at- 
tempt, but NASA was not. Fearful that the 
satellite's rocket might ignite and damage 
Discovery, the space agency abandoned 
the start-up attempt. “ Discovery, the win- 
dow is closed,” radioed Mission Control. 
“Perform the separation maneuver.” 
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The failure of the repair effort was a 
disappointment to everyone involved. No 
one blamed it on the astronauts, who 
showed energy and determination in 
dealing with the problem. A growing 
number of critics, however, have begun to 
question the value of certain aspects of the 
shuttle program. Describing the shuttle as 
a vehicle in search of a mission, some 


THE RESCUE THAT FAILED 
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have noted that, except for the satellite 
launchings, Discovery's latest mission 
seemed significantly less than necessary 
Other noteworthy activities involved a se- 
cret pharmaceutical experiment that was 
unsuccessfully run in a mission last sum- 
mer, cardiovascular and motion-sickness 
tests and a demonstration, taped for edu- 
cational purposes, of the effect of zero 





2. “Flyswatters,” made of 
plastic notebook covers, 
window screens and 


attached to the arm. 


3. Shuttle 
approached to 
within 35 ft. of 
satellite and 
extended remote- 
control arm. 


TIME Diagram by Joe Lertots 





“Flyswatters” on remote manipulator swing over Discovery's cargobay Robot armreaches to snag switch on crippled satellite 


gravity on such toys as a Slinky and a top 

The presence on the flight of Utah's 
Republican Senator Jake Garn seemed 
mostly a p.r. gesture. Garn, who conduct- 
ed and served as a guinea pig for medical 
tests, reported that he felt a little woozy 
during his first minutes back on earth 

Many experts have wondered if, in 
fact, the sophisticated shuttle is the best 
way to launch satellites. Employing a re- 
usable vehicle seems in theory to make 
more sense than using expendable rock- 
ets. Thus far, in practice, the shuttle has 
not been able to deploy satellites any 
more cheaply than rockets could. Worse, 
from a potential user's point of view, the 
shuttle program cannot even guarantee 
on-schedule launchings. Says one aero- 
space company official about using shut- 
ules for launching satellites: “You don’t 
need a Cadillac to deliver milk.” 

The Air Force is required by the 
White House to launch at least a third of 
its satellite systems by shuttle, in part be- 
cause Of NASA's lobbying efforts. Other 
potential customers are under no such 
compulsion, and some private satellite us- 
ers, along with some governments, have 
been turning toward the French-domi- 
nated Arianespace, the company that 
manages commercial operations for the 
European Space Agency. Arianespace, 
using an expendable rocket, has success- 
fully launched eleven satellites in 13 at- 
tempts since going into business in 1982 
It has orders to launch six more this year 

NASA is understandably uneasy 
about Arianespace, which has aggressive 
ly pursued customers. Still, the U.S. agency 
is hardly about to scrap the shuttle. While 
NASA's Columbia, the first shuttle to orbit 
the earth, is being refurbished, Challenger, 
the second oldest shuttle, sits on the launch 
pad at Cape Canaveral, being readied fora 
flight at the end of this month. NASA has 
just taken delivery of its fourth and final 
craft, and hopes to launch Adlantisas early 
as September By Peter Stoler. 
Reported by Jay Branegan and Jerry Hannifin/ 
Kennedy Space Center 
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Battling AIDS 


More misery, less mystery 


here were intriguing new theories and 

more grim statistics, puzzling obser- 
vations and enlightening discoveries. 
“Never before in the history of medicine 
has so much been learned about an entire- 
ly new disease in so short a time,” pro- 
nounced Health and Human Services 
Secretary Margaret Heckler last week at 
the opening session of the most compre- 
| hensive conference yet held on the fearful 
subject of acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome. The AIDS conference, jointly 
sponsored in Atlanta by the World 
Health Organization and HHS, drew more 
than 2,000 researchers, health officials, 
| gay activists and others from points as dis- 
tant as Zaire. As they swapped informa- 
tion in a blizzard of presentations, pam- 
phlets and informal corridor exchanges, 
the dimensions and nature of the devas- 
tating disease came into sharper focus 
Among the newer revelations: 
> One million Americans may have al- 
ready been exposed to the AIDS virus, 
though no one yet knows what percentage 
of those infected will actually develop the 
disease. 
> Haitians should no longer be included 
among the high-risk groups for AIDS. Re- 
searchers now believe that many Haitians 
who contracted AIDS did so as a result of 
homosexual activity, use of contaminated 
intravenous needles or sexual contact 
with infected prostitutes. Denouncing 
their misclassification as agents of the dis- 
ease, Dr. Serge Augustin of the Haitian 
Coalition on ALDS said, “Three years of 
stigmatization cannot be erased.” 
> The AIDS virus apparently can cause se- 
rious harm to the brain and nervous sys- 
tem in addition to wiping out the immune 
system. At least 50% of 
AIDS patients suffer from 
such symptoms as loss of 
memory, impaired ability 
to speak and think, even 
outright dementia. 
> Researchers have now 
identified the outer protein 
coat of the virus, a neces- 
sary step in developing a 
vaccine. But an actual vac- 
cine remains a distant 
prospect 

So far, 9,600 Americans have con- 
tracted AIDS, says Dr. James Curran, di- 
rector of the AIDS task force at Atlanta's 
Centers for Disease Control, and he adds, 
“Itll get worse.” CDC officials expect the 
number to double by this time next year. 
The epidemic is spreading worldwide. 
W.H.O. officia!s report that Paris has al- 
most the same incidence as Los Angeles. 
The vast majority of AIDS cases—about 
73% in the U.S.—have occurred in homo- 
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Medicine 


think that the virus can remain latent for 
years before causing symptoms, so that 
people infected five or more years ago 
may still run the risk of developing the 
disease. 

Health experts believe that screening 
tests, approved earlier this year, will help 
stop the spread of AIDS through contami- 
nated blood (142 Americans have con- 
tracted AIDS from blood transfusions). 
The tests, recently put into use at blood 


banks throughout the U.S., are less than | 


perfect, however. Researchers fear that 
some infected blood samples could slip 
through undetected. Says Curran: “We 
don’t know how big a problem that is.” 

A larger threat to the general public 





Gay Task Force display at Atlanta meeting 


A vaccine remains a distant prospect. 





could be the rising number of prostitutes 
exposed to the AIDS virus, many of whom 
are infected through drug abuse. Though 
much has been made of the role of anal in- 
tercourse in the transmission of AIDS 
among homosexuals, the AIDS virus is al- 
most certainly spread through vaginal in- 
tercourse as well. The vulnerability of 
prostitutes raises the specter of a major 
new source of contagion 

On a brighter note, casual contact with 
AIDS victims, even over long periods of 
time, seems relatively safe. Newark Pedia- 
trician James Oleske studied the foster 
families of nine newborns infected with 
AIDS and found that none of the foster 
mothers or siblings showed any signs of in- 
fection. Other research presented in Atlan- 
ta offered an intriguing clue to the mystery 
of how ALDS began. Dr. Myron Essex of the 
Harvard School of Public Health believes 
that the virus may have originated in a spe- 
cies known as the African green monkey 
and spread to humans only in recent dec- 
ades. Essex has found that about 70% of 
African greens studied by his lab show 
signs of infection with a virus closely relat- 
ed to that which causes AIDS in humans. 
The monkeys, he notes, abound in the very 
regions of central Africa where human 





| dren afflicted with Hib suffer from in- 


AIDS is believed to have begun. “I'm told 
they hang around settlements almost the 
way that bears hang around picnic grounds 
in national parks, trying to scavenge food, 
sometimes fighting and biting people.” 
The green monkey may be more than 
a clue to AIDS’ past, says Essex; it may 
hold a key to future treatment. Despite ev- 
idence of infection with an AIDS-like vi- 
rus, the monkeys are perfectly healthy. 
This is not true of rhesus monkeys, which 
develop AIDS-like symptoms when infect- 
ed. Says Essex: “The African greens may 
have evolved a mechanism to control the 
virus.” This mechanism of immunity, 
once understood, could help scientists in | 
their all-out battle, particularly in the 
search for a vaccine. Nonetheless, most 
researchers believe that AIDS will 
remain a threat for decades. Says Peter 
Fischinger of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute: “We have here a very tough 
opponent.” —8y Claudia Wallis. Reported by 
Christine Gorman and B. Russell Leavitt/Atlanta 


New Tots’ Shot 


Vaccinating for Hib meningitis 








ometime during the first five years of 

life, one out of every 200 American 
children becomes infected with a bacteri- 
um known as Haemophilus influenzae, 
Type B (or Hib for short). The early signs 
are subtle and easily mistaken for a cold, 
but victims rapidly deteriorate. Nearly 
two out of three develop meningitis, an in- 
flammation of the membranes surround- 
ing the brain and spinal cord. Although 
many children recover, Hib meningitis 
can result in deafness, partial paralysis 
and, in up to 10% of the cases, death. It is 
also a major cause of mental retardation 
in children. An additional 20% of chil- 


flammation of the epiglottis in the throat; 
the swelling may be so severe that the 
child suffocates. 

Though Hib infection can be treated 
with intravenous infusions of antibiotics, 
diagnosis oflen comes too late. Research 
has therefore focused on prevention. Now 
the FDA has announced approval of a Hib 
vaccine. Developed by Praxis Biologics of 
Rochester, the vaccine is the first since the 
one for rubella in 1969 to be federally rec- 
ommended for every American child. CDC 
officials have urged that all children re- 
ceive the one-shot protection at age two, 
and those who have a higher risk of expo- 
sure—primarily children in day care cen- 
ters or other group settings—should receive 
the vaccine slightly earlier, at 18 months. 
Unfortunately, the new vaccine is not ef- 
fective in children under 18 months, who 
account for more than half of Hib cases. | 
But, says Dr. David Smith, president of 
Praxis, an improved version “that could 
protect children as young as six months” 
may be available in a few years. B 
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YES, IT WILL FLY. 


If you don't believe it, strap yourself into the cockpit of a 
Volvo 740 Turbo and take off. 

This flying machine will rocket you from a standing start to 
legal speed in 6.7 seconds" Faster than a BMW 325e. Faster than 
an Audi 5000S Turbo. Faster, even, than the much-touted Saab 
16-valve Turbo. 

: “Enough juice to kick you squarely in the seat of the pants? 
; exclaims Autoweek. 

*...A brisk rush of surprise and pleasure....Exemplary per- 
é formance and handling? says Road & Track. 
So check into your Volvo dealers and log some time in the 
: intercooled 740 Turbo. 

No pilot’ license required. 

*Based on tests conducted by Car And Driver. 


THE 740 TURBO 
: BAY Wie 








We insure more than lives. 

You're a success. You're on the move. But it takes more than success, alone, to take 
you where you want to go. 

You need a life insurance program that can be the innovative core of your per- 
sonal financial plan. A plan that can include mutual funds, trusts, annuities, and other 
tax-advantaged investments. Because it isn’t enough for you to make money, you have 
to protect it and help it grow. 

And that’s where your Mass Mutual representative comes in. For more than 
130 years, we have provided life insurance essential to the security of successful 
people like you, all across the country. And, today, we can provide you with the per- 
alee designed plan you need, personally managed by the top professionals in 
the business. 


So whether youTe a success or on your way, call your nearest Mass Mutual representative. 


insure | 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company and Subsidiaries, Springfield, MA 01111. 





pril 15 was the deadline for Ameri- 

cans to file their 1984 tax returns, but 
for the Internal Revenue Service that date 
marked only the halfway point in the gar- 
gantuan task of sorting and examining 
100 million tax reports. Ordinarily the 
agency, long hailed by intimidated tax- 
payers as a model of efficiency, is unfazed 
by the awesome bureaucratic burden. 
This year, however, an aston- 
ishing array of glitches in the 
IRS’s new $131 million Sperry- 
Univac computers has created 
an unprecedented backlog of 
unprocessed tax forms. 

By April 12 clerks had gone 
over only 64% of the 67.6 mil- 
lion returns received, compared 
with 73% in 1984. Last week 
the IRS gained some ground but 
was still behind schedule. As a 
result, refund checks are being 
sent out as much as a month lat- 
er than normal. The Commerce 
Department reported last week 
that consumer spending in 
March tumbled .5%, compared 
with the same period last year. 
Reason: the computer troubles delayed 
payment on $6.7 billion in tax refunds that 
people would have otherwise received and 
probably spent. At fault is the most expen- 
sive and sophisticated computer system 
ever used to sift through America’s tax re- 
turns: eleven Sperry 1100/84 machines. 





memory and can perform up to 8 million 
operations a second. 

The IRS long had one of the Gov- 
ernment’s most sophisticated computer 
systems; its first machine was installed in 
1961. But like companies that buy their 
first computers and then decide 
they can forget about data-pro- 
cessing problems forever, the 
IRS before long found itself with 
old and outdated equipment. A 
plan to upgrade its machines 
was defeated in Congress dur- 
ing the 1970s, when the agency 
fell prey to suspicions gener- 
ated by Watergate. Legislators 
feared that some day an Ad- 
ministration might use a cen- 
tralized computer tax system to 
harass citizens. In January 1980 
the IRS at last issued a call for 
bids on a new computer to re- 
place its old Honeywell and 
Control Data machines. The 
contract was awarded to Sperry 
18 months later, but the agency 
did not complete its order for 
the new computers until De- 


| Each computer has 8 million characters of 


Computers — 


Glitches and Crashes at the IRS 





New machines and new software create a tax-time headache 


| changed the specifications on the original 


Government employees receiving returns in New York 


order, each time requiring more sophisti- 
cated equipment. After all the modifica- 
tions, the computers arrived at IRS region- 
al centers last November, four months 
late and only weeks before the start of this 
year’s filing season. 

Problems with the hastily installed 





machines began to crop up immediately. | 


Two of the computers had to be sent back 
to Sperry when technicians at the IRS of- 
fices in Memphis and Atlanta could not 
get them started. At other centers tape 
drives storing tax-return information per- 
sistently malfunctioned. In addition, a 
program developed to allow computers 
that suddenly crashed to resume process- 
ing where they left off mysteriously failed 
as well. Each time the system went down, 
operators had to start the work from 
scratch. Says Thomas Laycock, the IRS 
assistant commissioner of computers: 
“There were things that we had to do 


Aclerk reading a printout from anew Sperry 1100/84 
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Problems with the equipment cropped up immediately. 





over and over and over and over again.” 

The agency also encountered difficul- 
ties tailoring software for the machines. 
IRS Officials decided to rewrite 1,500 pro- 
grams containing 3.5 million lines of code 
into COBOL, a more sophisticated comput- 
er language than the old system's assem- 
bly code. A team of 300 programmers was 
assigned to the monumental task. The 
new software was first tested at IRS head- 
quarters in Martinsburg, W. Va., where a 
computer dedicated to experimenting 
with the programs had been assembled. 
After that testing, it was run on the new 
1100/84s at an IRS regional office in 
Memphis. Finally, the software 
was installed at the agency’s 
nine remaining processing 
sites. In April 1984, when pro- 
grammers put all the pieces of | 
the tax-return processing pro- 
gram together, IRS officials dis- | 
covered that it would run only 
half as fast as needed. The 
agency then desperately threw 
all of its available programmers 
into a crash effort to improve 
the system's performance. It 
took the special team nine 
months to finish the task, and 
by then 1984 returns were al- 
ready flooding in. 

Amid all this turmoil, the 
IRS committed a basic mistake 
of the computer age: it did not have a suf- 
ficient backup. Because of tight budgets, 
the service did not have the money or the | 
programmers to process tax returns on its 
old Honeywell and Control Data ma- 
chines in case of emergency. Data pro- 
cessing experts outside the agency also 
feel that the IRS took an unreasonable 
risk by attempting to convert both its 
hardware and software in the same year. 
IRS Officials now agree. Given the chance 
to do it over, Assistant Commissioner 
Laycock admits, he would postpone con- 
version to the new system for another 
year. Said he: “When we real- 
ized the equipment was not go- 
ing to be delivered on time, we 
might have said, ‘Let’s do it 
next year” ” 

Laycock says that all ten | 
IRS processing centers are now 
back up to speed and that all 
refunds will be in the mail by 
May 30, after which time the 
Government is required to pay 
13% interest on amounts due. 
That prediction may be a little 
too optimistic. A phone call to 
Tele-Tax. a Government service 
that allows taxpayers to query 
IRS computers for tax informa- 
tion, revealed last week that 
forms mailed to the IRS as early 
as Feb. 2 still have not been 
processed. — By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Gregory H. Wier- 
zynski/Washington 
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Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 


Television News Without Blinkers 


he scramble of corporate raiders to take over television 

networks is, but for one fact, much like those other power 
grabs taking place daily on Wall Street—the pursuit of big 
profits by audacious men. Television is also big money, but, 
in this case, some of the raiders acknowledge that their real 
aim is to get control of the news. What would news coverage 
be like if they got their way? 

NBC’s Today show startled and angered a lot of journal- 
ists several weeks ago when it let Terry Dolan, the right- 
wing fund raiser, use NBC’s facilities, cameras and crews to 
put on his version of a news story. Dolan heads the National 
Conservative Political Action Committee (NCPAC). Had NBC 
capitulated to right-wing pressure? No, insists Steve Fried- 
man, Today's executive producer, the idea was all his own. 
Dolan considers all network news liberal, bad and alike. So 
Today staged a match-off: his version vs. NBC’s of the same 
story. The verdict has to be that both were flawed. 

Viewers were first shown NBC’s original 24-minute pro- 
file of Mikhail Gorbachev, based 


Their constant indictment of television as liberal only 
confuses the subject. Sometimes they mean nothing more 
than television’s addiction to sex and violence. At other times 
they mean a liberal slant in news coverage. This charge be- 
clouds any real discussion of TV news coverage for its superfi- 
ciality, its choppy brevity for fear of dial turners, its preoccu- 
pation with visual excitement (fires, hurricanes, riots). 
Television journalists resent the accusation of leftism, which 
has been repeated so often as to give a loose charge some cred- 
ibility. Whatever their political views (many on TV have only 
a patronizing disdain for all politicians), as professionals they 
constantly cross-check one another, responding much as does 
a jury instructed by a judge to lay aside personal prejudices in 
arriving at a fair verdict. 

The charge of liberal bias in network news has been ef- 
fectively refuted in the April Washington Journalism Review 
by Michael J. Robinson, an adjunct scholar at the conserva- 
tive American Enterprise Institute. His Media Analysis 

: Project at George Washington Uni- 





largely on the new Soviet leader’s eu- 
phoric reception in Britain last De- 
cember: Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher saying she could do busi- 
ness with him; former Defense Min- 
ister Denis Healey finding Gorba- 
chev like a “Western intellectual, a 
poet.” Then came Dolan’s version: 
ominous shots of Soviet troops pa- 
rading and an overlong interview 
with Republican Senator Gordon 
Humphrey of New Hampshire, who 
believes that so long as there is fight- 
ing in Afghanistan, there should be 
no talking at Geneva. (Secretary of __ 
State George Shultz, who in commit- 
tee hearings can listen stonily to 
most congressional critics, recently 
admonished Humphrey, “Come off it, Senator.”) As NBC 
Correspondent John Cochran explained on Today (but had 
not made clear in his profile), he had confined his reporting 
to people who had actually met Gorbachev. His profile was 
thus unrounded, not from liberal bias but from something 
more endemic to television, a visual preference for personal- 
ities rather than analysis. 

After Healey’s picture was shown, Dolan called him “a 
longtime apologist for the Soviet Union, who himself was a 
member of the Communist Party. I think that would have 
been significant to point out in the story.” This nasty 
McCarthyite innuendo went unchallenged on Today. The 
“significant” thing that Dolan did not say about Healey is 
that as Defense Minister from 1964 to 1970 he earned the en- 
mity of the British Left as a wholehearted supporter of the 
Western alliance. This is a foretaste of what unbalanced 
journalism might be like. 

Today did not offer the far left equal time, though Fried- 
man says he might consider it. Actually, as the American po- 
litical spectrum has moved rightward, the far left is without 
enough numbers, money or influence to be an effective pres- 
sure group. The influential spectrum now moves from liber- 
als to Establishment conservatives (“moderates”) to right- 
wingers, who have the most money, the most articulate and 
aggressive spokesmen and the most effective computerized 
mailing lists, like Dolan’s. 


its author 






The Dolan version and 


versity analyzed network news cov- 
erage from Labor Day to Election 
Day 1984, and in studying 800 exam- 
ples looked not only for biased judg- 
ments but for “bias by agenda” in 
stories chosen to be covered. He 
reached two firm conclusions: “tele- 
vision news has no meaningful parti- 
san ideology”; in the slight distinc- 
tions to be drawn between networks, 
CBS proved a touch more conser- 
vative than NBC or ABC, and 
Dan Rather (Senator Jesse Helms’ 
favorite target) in his own comments 
was even more conservative than the 
rest of CBS. 

If professional detachment 
makes the three network evening 
news programs essentially alike ex- 
cept for anchor personalities, what 
would happen if one network decided 
to be different, be openly conservative? The usual reaction 
among journalists is that none would dare. In the enormous- 
ly expensive world of television reporting, even the wealthi- 
est ideologues would hesitate to bear the losses of a partisan- 
ship that narrowed that network’s audience and lowered its 
ratings. Could this be too complacent an attitude? 

Dolan’s efforts on the Today show were clumsy, but it is 
possible to imagine deliberate bias more skillfully executed. 
Such a program might even become as popular as Paul Har- 
vey’s conservatively tinged, sharply phrased, crisply deliv- 
ered news broadcasts on ABC radio. 

Until now, network television has been considered off 
limits to declared partisanship (sometimes a correspondent 
or a commentator goes astray, but networks jealously guard a 
reputation for neutral professionalism and acknowledge this 
is how they should be judged). The argument is that televi- 
sion is both a powerful medium and the place where most 
people get their news. Television news should reflect, and 
quote, the many diverse opinions in a pluralistic society, not 
just the point of view of one side, excluding or misrepresent- 
ing all others. This would put blinkers on any viewer's under- 
standing of the world and limit his sensible participation in 
the public debate. 
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With AT&q,a 10-minute call to Germany 
anywhere in the continental U.S. can average just 81¢ a minute? 
And that's only the beginning. 








AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL ** 


FRANCE 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
RATELEVEL = FoR A 10-MINUTE CALL ** HOURS 


GERMANY (Fed. Rep.) 


RATE LEVEL HOURS 










Economy Ss oi 6pm—7am Economy $s .o1 6pm—7am 
Discount 1.02 lpm—tpm Discount 1.02 Ipm—6pm 
Standard 1.35 7am—ipm Standard 1.35 7am—ipm 









THE NETHERLANDS 
Economy $ .76 6pm—7am Economy Ss 81 6pm—7am 
Discount 95 tpm—6pm Discount 1,02 Ipm—6pm 
Standard 1.26 7am—ipm Standard 1.35 7am—ipm 
















SWITZERLAND 
Economy Economy $ .81 6pm—7am 
Discount 1.02 Ipm—6pm Discount 1.02 Ipm—6pm 
Standard Standard 1.35 7am—ipm 





*® Average cost per minute vanes depending on length of call. First minute costs more, additonal minutes cost less. 
All rates are for calls direct trom continental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% Federa! Excise Tax. For further information, call our International information Service, 
tof tree: 1 800 674-4000. 





* During Economy time periods. © 1985 AT&T Communications 
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love to play in the mud. 


Sure, Cars are great. But when adventure calls, 
passenger Cars just don't get it. Enter the 4x4 GMC 
S-15 Club Coupe Pickup. 

The Club Coupe's Insta-Trac system 
lets you shift back and forth between 
two- and four-wheel-drive high at any 
speed. Delco-Bilstein gas-charged 
shocks in an optional off-road package 
provide impressive stability and 
smooth going, on or off the pavement. 
And a properly equipped S-15 Club 
Coupe with optional 2.8-liter V-6 can tow 
two tons, including trailer and cargo. 

The Club Coupe'’s extended cab is a real 
bonus, too. It gives you lots of extra room inside. 
Cargo space behind the standard three-passenger 
bench seat measures a whopping 18.4 cubic feet. 
You can also order optional 
front bucket seats and fold- 


A GMC GOOD 


ON GMC 


4 


S-15 PICKUPS. 





| A truck you Can live with. 


down rear jump seats, and boost the seating 
capacity to four. 

This year, discover a brand-new way to 
express your automotive enthusiasm. 
Look in the Yellow Pages, find your 
nearest GMC dealer, then buckle yourself 
into... .of all things. . .a truck. A GMC 
truck Called the S-15 Club Coupe Pickup. 
For a truck that loves to play in the mud, 
it cleans up very nicely. 

For a free copy of GMC’'s 28-page 
“How To Live Comfortably With A Truck,” 
please write to: GMC Truck Merchan- 
dising Headquarters, Drawer 30093, Department 
59A, Lansing, MI 48909. 


8.8 annual percentage rate from GMAC applies to new 1984 and 1985 GMC 
S15 Pickups. You must take actual retail delivery from dealers’ stock NOW 
THROUGH APRIL 30, 1985. Dealer financial participa 
tion may affect consumer cost. See your dealer for 
qualification details. 


DEAL 


4x4 GMC S-15 Club Coupe Pickup 
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Why It’s Tough to Take It Back 





MI ewspapers throughout the country re- 
corded incredulity at a seemingly 
classic case of injustice. Tens of thousands 
of Illinois citizens signed protest petitions 
and inundated Governor James Thomp- 
son’s office with phone calls, telegrams 
and letters. How, everyone wondered, 
could Cook County Judge Richard Samu- 
els have done it? The judge, after allowing 
Convicted Rapist Gary Dotson a few days 





of freedom on bail, had then sent him | 


back to prison, despite the fact that his 
supposed victim, Cathleen Crowell Webb, 
had retracted her accusation. But while 
most members of the legal community 
shared the public discomfort with the out- 
come of Dotson’s case, they recognized 
that it rested on sound legal principles. 

The courts have always regarded re- 
canted testimony with suspicion, in part 
because there are too many bad reasons for 
witnesses to change their minds: intimida- 
tion, bribery, misplaced sympathy for an 
imprisoned or condemned offender. In ad- 
dition, “there is a preference for finality,” 
says Martin Guggenheim of New York 
University Law School. “The notion that a 
verdict can’t be overturned based simply 
on more evidence is part of the American 
system of justice.” Says Harvard's Alan 
Dershowitz: “The law has a stake in more 
than this case. It worries about the hun- 
dreds in prison who now may be inclined 
to have people retract testimony.” 

As a result, the burden of proof in re- 
cantation cases is on those challenging the 


| 
A singular rape case raises a ruckus about recantations 


Aresolute Webb after polygraph test 





“There isa preference Jor finality.” 


conviction, and the decision of the judge re- 
hearing evidence is virtually never second- 
guessed by appeals courts. After listening 
to Webb, 23, explain that she made up the 
kidnaping and rape eight years ago be- 
cause she feared she was pregnant by her 
boyfriend, Judge Samuels weighed her 
statements against what he had heard at the 
1979 trial. He concluded she was less believ- 
able now and seemed to have a “selective 
recollection” of events. As Samuels told a 
Chicago Sun-Times reporter last week, 
| “Her demeanor was totally different.” 











The reversal of any conviction on the 
basis of recanted testimony alone is rare; 
there has never been one in Illinois. In 
Massachusetts three months ago, a judge 
overturned the 1974 first-degree-murder 
conviction of Black Panther Activist 
Frank (“Parky”) Grace; a co-defendant 
and a witness had changed their testimo- 
ny, but Grace’s lawyers won because they 
also provided a wealth of new corroborat- 
ing evidence. In a celebrated New Jersey 
murder case, a witness against former 
Middleweight Boxer Rubin (“Hurri- 
cane”) Carter announced that he had lied 
at the original 1967 trial. Yet when the 
State’s supreme court reversed the Carter 
conviction in 1976, it stated that it was not 
considering the recantation. (At the re- 
trial, the witness changed his story back 
again, and Carter was reconvicted.) 

“One of the safety valves for a prob- 
lem like the Dotson case,” says Guggen- 
heim, “is the executive power to commute 
or pardon.” Last week the inmate’s law- 
yer started that process in Illinois. Dotson 
has already done nearly six years of his 
25- to 50-year sentence, 16 months longer 
than the average Illinois rapist serves. 
Further bolstering Dotson’s clemency bid, 
Webb's lawyer last week announced that 
his client had passed a lie-detector test 
with her new story. Even the man who 
was chief Cook County prosecutor when 
Dotson was convicted, Bernard Carey, be- 
lieves he should be released. “The contro- 
versy is damaging the criminal justice sys- 
tem,” says Carey, Thompson apparently 
agrees: “We ought to dispose of the Dot- 
son case as quickly as we can to maintain 
public confidence.” —8y Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and Don 
Winbush/Chicago 





Milestones 








EXPECTING. Mary Cunningham, 33, Ameri- 
ca’s best-known businesswoman since her 
meteoric, media-monitored career at 
Bendix Corp. in 1979-80 and her 1984 
book Powerplay, which blamed the press 
for leering speculation about favors from 
the boss; and William Agee, 47, her mentor 
as chairman of Bendix from 1977 to 1983 
and her husband of three years: their first 
child (he has three children by a previous 
marriage); in September. The couple now 
run their own venture-capital and con- 
sulting firm, Semper Enterprises, on 
Cape Cod, Mass. 


MARRIED. Cristina Ferrare, 34. Los Angeles 
TV talk-show host divorced only two 
weeks ago from John De Lorean, belea- 
guered former automaker and accused- 
but-acquitted cocaine conspirator, by 
whose side she had sat devotedly during 
last year’s trial; and Anthony Thomopoulos, 
47, president of the ABC Broadcast 
Group, for whom this is also the second 
marriage; in Beverly Hills 
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ARRESTED. Huey P. Newton, 43, co-founder 
of the Black Panthers, the violence- and 
faction-ridden black militant organiza- 
tion that enjoyed a radical-chic vogue in 
the 1960s and ‘70s; on charges that he and 
an associate embezzled as much as 
$67,000 in federal and state funds; in Oak- 
land. The money was allegedly taken 
from a community education and nutri- 
tion program the Panthers operated from 
1973 to 1983. A post-arrest police search 
of Newton’s home turned up burglary 


shotgun, for which he also faces charges. 


CONVERTED. Lewis Lehrman, 46, conserva- 
tive New York business millionaire and 
1982 Republican gubernatorial candidate 
who narrowly lost to Democrat Mario 
Cuomo; from Reform Judaism, the faith 
in which he was raised, to Roman Cathol- 
icism, whose teachings had increasingly 
attracted him, especially since a 1983 au- 
dience with Pope John Paul II; in a pri- 

vate baptism in New York City. “I can 





tools, a loaded .45-cal. automatic and a | 


only hope for understanding,” said Lehr- 


man, whose wife and five children are | 


Episcopalians and whose older sister is a 
convert to Mormonism. Some Jewish 
leaders nonetheless professed disappoint- 
ment at the loss of a highly visible politi- 
cal role model, especially one who had a 
long-shot chance at becoming the first 
Jewish U.S. President. 


DIED. James Briley, 28, murderer convicted 
of killing a pregnant Virginia woman as 
well as her five-year-old son and implicat- 
ed in other 1979 gang killings: by electro- 
cution; in Richmond. The same electric 
chair six months earlier had claimed Bri- 
ley’s older brother Linwood, also convict- 
ed of multiple murders, with whom he 
and four other men escaped for 19 days in 
the greatest death-row breakout in histo- 
ry; a third brother is serving a life sen- 
tence for murder. Club-wielding fellow 
prisoners attempted to stop James’ execu- 
tion in a 30-minute uprising that left nine 


guards and one inmate injured. 
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After the battle, the winner and still champion roars his delight while swarming fans and supporters register theirs 


For Love of a Smelly Art 


Horror and majesty, savagery and science, Hagler and Hearns 


n the latest of the last of the big fights 

Marvin Hagler and Tommy Hearns ar- 
gued vehemently for and against boxing 
proving both positions. It was horrible 
and magnificent. The first round is being 
called the best ever, though there have 
been a few fights before and Dempsey 
Firpo was well received in 1923. Even re- 
Hearns slugged boldly. Hagler 
monster. He swears, “I love the 
boxing game like a little boy,” though this 
was far from the effect. “I love the smell,” 
he says, even of his own blood, diluting his 
sweat like a hemorrhage in a sink, render- 
ing his face a red rage 


treating 


Was a 


For eight minutes and one sec 
ond in all, the first three minutes es- 
pecially, they flurried in a slaughter- 
house. Immediately Hagler’s fore 
head was opened and Hearns’ right 
hand was crushed, injuries not ex- 
actly unrelated. Only to Hagler did 
the first round seem brief. “I hated 
to hear that bell ring.” He could 
make out the shouts from Hearns 
corner to box, box, box. “I wanted 
him to continue fighting me 

Like Sugar Ray Leonard against 
Roberto Duran, Hearns selected 
masculinity for a style, if the choice 
was his. “I started out slugging be 
cause I had to, it was there,” he in 
sists. “Marvin started running in. I 
had to protect myself.” Like Duran 
Hearns learned the leaden lesson of 
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moving a few pounds up, in his case from 
154 Ibs. to 160, where men no longer fall 
apart when you hit them 

A world champion since 1980 but a 
middleweight for 14 years, Hagler is a 
160-Ib. fighter of old, physically and spiri- 
tually. There had been some doubt about 
the latter, a result of Hagler’s own occa- 
sional caution. But now nine years re- 
moved from his two losses in 65 fights, 
to Philadelphians Willie (“the Worm”) 
Monroe and Bobby (“Boogaloo”) Watts, 
the champion has finally turned the pub- 
lic corner at 30, after coming down that 


Hagler revs the pressure up in the third round 








bravest street in boxing, where Stanley 
Ketchel, Harry Greb, Tony Zale, Rocky 
Graziano, Jake LaMotta, Sugar Ray Rob 

inson and all the veterans of middle- 
weight wars hang out. The usual lopsided 
faces congregated again last week in Las 
Vegas, not just for the big fight but for La- 
Motta’s sixth wedding. Jake is 0 and 5. In 
the middle of the ceremony at Joey Max 

im's place on the gambling strip, a tele 

phone rang but a riot was averted. “What 
round is i?” LaMotta joked. Someone an 

swered, “Sixth.” 

In their second round, Hagler pressed 
the advantage of his deeper strength and 
resolve against Hearns’ greater height and 
reach until Tommy teetered simply from 
lack of leverage. Trying to lean far enough 
away from Hagler to hook him, Hearns 
sent himself sprawling a couple of 
times. Hagler punched and pushed 
: him to the ropes. During the final 
- training, Hearns had displayed him- 
self in a casino ballroom complete 
with aerobic girls, while Hagler 
locked the door at Johnny Tocco’s 
downtown gym. “I wanted to be able 
to smell a gymnasium,” he explained 
“to get back to what got me where I 
was.” Their relative courses showed 
in the second round, which ended in 
a frightful Hagler body barrage that 
hinted the third of the scheduled 
twelve would be the last 

Before it was over for Hearns, it 
was almost ended for Hagler. When 
Referee Richard Steele paused to 
have the ringside physician re-exam- 
ine the champion’s wound, a bolt of 
fear struck the Petronelli brothers in 
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Hagler’s corner. But the doctor's brisk 
finding was that Marvin could see all right, 
and Goody Petronelli felt a strange sensa- 
tion of calm. He and Pat first encountered 
Hagler when he walked softly into their 
gym in Brockton, Mass.,asa 16-year-old, a 
child of Newark who happened to find 
himself living in Rocky Marciano’s home- 
town. They gave him a job with their con- 
struction company anda place todream on 
the side. “Rocky and I grew up five miles 
apart. He was going to go in with us on the 
gym,” says Goody, whose own nose is un- 
mistakably bent, “I thought of him when 
Marvin was bleeding, and it looked like 
they might stop it, and they didn’t. I knew 
the knockout was coming then. He fought 
like Rocky this time.” 

Technically, it was not a knockout. In 
a daze, Hearns had blithely walked away 
from a line of right hands that double- 
crossed him and smashed him to the 
ground. At Steele’s count of “nine,” 
Hearns was approximately erect, but the 
referee had a grace of sense. As Hagler 
was hoisted on a number of shoulders, 
Hearns was carried across the ring like a 
bride across the threshold by one grim 
man in formal dress with a boutonniere in 
his lapel. It was a relief to see Hearns 
walking even unsteadily later, though he 
bore scarcely a recognizable resemblance 
to the person who had entered the ring. 
His grin was continuous and worrisomely 
inappropriate—wider than chagrin—and 
his speech was more deliberate than dis- 
tinct. His thoughts were slower still. Dur- 
ing the interviews, bulb-nosed old Press 
Agent Irving Rudd hovered at Hearns’ 
ear like Jiminy Cricket, to keep his an- 
swers on course 

“Well, what can I say? I'm just glad 
I’m in great physical condition. I'm not 
hurt. I thank the Lord. I'm so sorry once 
again.” This was a reference to his only 
other defeat in 42 matches, 14 fierce 
rounds against Leonard in 1981. Whatev- 
er was removed from him in that fight, 
more was taken out in this. “It hurts 
That’s another one staring me in the 
face.” But he praised Hagler—The man 
showed his greatness’—and held out 
hope for himself at 26. “This is not the end 





Though he managed to struggle up at the nine count, he was flat out of it 


His face red with his own blood, Hagler puts Hearns away with a flurry of rights 


for me. I’m a winner.” In a glut of divi- 
sions, he yet holds a superwelterweight ti- 
tle—‘nothing to cry over,” as Hagler said, 
though not much occasion for joy. The 
contemporary champions introduced be- 
fore the fight heard fewer cheers of recog- 
nition than the ancients, and all of their 
ovations were drowned out by the longing 
affection for Muhammad Ali, moon-faced 
and subdued. “Great fight,” he murmured 
later, “like Joe Frazier.” 


bit bubble-eyed but eschewing dark 
glasses, Hagler shrugged, “I’m used to 
bumps and bruises. I love a good fight.” 
His daughter Charelle, 3, observed, “Dad- 
dy, you got a boo-boo, huh?” He laughed at 
that. “She’s so honest.” So is he, brutally 


| “Tommy was very cocky, and I had some- 


thing for him. This is what you call a sweet 
victory. I wanted to do it better than Leon- 
ard. Tommy predicted the third round 
that was the prize. I done did what I had to 
do. I'm nota politician. I'ma fighter.” The 
next morning, touching the stitch line 
above his nose, Hagler said, “I’m not 
scared of blood. Matter of fact, it turns me 
on sometimes. The monster comes out.’ 
He would like to devour someone else be- 








fore the year is over, for another $5 million 
to $8 million or much less. An opponent Is 
the problem. “Let’s do it again,” Hearns 
offered vaguely, meaning in the distant fu- 
ture. The Detroiter needs some time to re- 
call he is a boxer, and the conqueror must 
be allowed some time to grow old. “I’m at 
the top of my game, and I don’t see any 
other fighter out there,” said Hagler, 
Marvelous no longer just by court decree 
“T don’t see another one. I’m ‘boxing’ right 
now.” 

Boxing right now is punch-drunk leg- 
ends, venal managers, scheming promot- 
ers, calloused writers, hopeless under- 
cards, injured preliminary boys. several 
champions per myriad division and one 
middleweight monster. Also, lately, hec- 
toring medical associations and posturing 
legislators. Watching a fight like last 
week's in both horror and appreciation, 
finding equal wonder in savagery and sci- 
ence, one is amazed and a little ashamed 
that there has always been a class poor 
enough for this uncivilized business, this 
simplest sport or this purest art, What can 
you call it? Jake LaMotta, sull married, 
called it “the best three rounds of fighting 
I ever seen.” By Tom Callahan 


Acrestfallen Hearns pal bears him off 
3° t 7 ‘ ol 





Dance 


Scenes from Heaven and Hell 


Paul Taylor premieres two strong modern works in Manhattan 


circle of tender lovers. A mound of 

human flesh, limbs dangling askew 
A metaphor that combines fertility and 
civility. An image of doom and despair. It 
is a tribute to Paul Taylor’s burgeoning 
imagination that in two new pieces pre- 
miered at Manhattan's City Center The- 
ater, he has choreographed a pair of utter- 
ly different works, not so much 
contrasting as reflecting separate medita- 
tions on the human condition 

The Paul Taylor Dance Company, 





Erotic pulse: Parsons and McCann in Roses 


formed 30 years ago, is often described as 
the last true modern dance group, before 
the movement divided into various post- 
modern strands. If energy, cohesiveness 
and a deeply shared dance idiom are the 
characteristics of a “classic” modern com- 
pany, then Taylor's troupe of 17 perform- 
ers practically embodies the term. It 
seems to be on a particular roll now, 
bringing extra power and velocity to some 
of the most physically demanding chore- 
ography ever made 

Roses is Taylor's new affirmation, a 
celestial reverie on romantic love. Most of 
it is set to Wagner's Siegfried Idyll, a fam- 
ous orchestral set piece that generations 
of concertgoers associate with the mythi- 
cal warrior hero whose undoing came not 
in battle but in love. No matter. Taylor, 
though an astutely musical choreogra- 
pher, has never cared much about the 
public history of the scores he picks. The 
Siegfried Idyll is the erotic pulse that the 
ballet moves to. In the long first section, 
five couples proclaim their love with both 
passion and a delicate concern for each 
other that is ineffably moving. The music 
changes to the Adagio for Clarinet and 
Strings, a brief, little-known chamber 
composition, also by Wagner. The couples 
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recline at the rear of the stage, the women 
cradled between the men’s knees. A sixth 
couple, David Parsons and Cathy 
McCann, costumed in dazzling white, en- 
ter and dance a charming, fluid duet. In 
the end the whole cast is joined in serene 
repose 

Roses is hypnotic to watch now, but it 
will probably get even better. It requires 
the kind of elegant, vigilant partnering 
usually associated with classical ballet and 
not much required in Taylor's lexicon 


distic game of catch, hurling Reagan 
Wood as the ball. Parsons and Susan 
McGuire try to make love but cannot 
seem to get the necessary moves straight 
Then Parsons, in a lacerating solo, appar- 
ently tries to rip himself free of his body 

It is all a vintage expressionist night- 
mare. Watching it is like seeing the entire 
wrathful output of a garrulous postmoder- 
nist like West Germany's Pina Bausch 
condensed into 21 minutes. The climax is 
a properly grotesque epiphany: the danc- 
ers catch a glimpse of their own faces in 
the mirrors and the sight is literally kill- 
ing. Only a few spasms more and a falter- 
ing twitch of will, and these final players 
of the civilization game expire. 

Last Look is so engrossing that when 


Urban apocalypse: the pileup of human wreckage in Last Look 


The dancers move through their roles ina 
slightly gingerly fashion, but they will 
loosen up. It may be that Roses is a little 
too idealized and courtly. In mood it has 
links to both Arden Court (1981), a brim- 
ming, buoyant, rather randy celebration, 
and the earlier Aureole (1962), a formal, 
pristine “white” ballet danced to Handel 
In all these works, Taylor is like a benign 
god, bemused and profligate with his gifts 
roles that buff his stage creatures to a high 
polish and provide audiences with airy, 
expansive images to contemplate 

The god turns wrathful in Last Look, 
a frightening vision of urban apocalypse 
set to Donald York’s florid score. Between 
the opening and closing image—a heap of 
inert bodies—the dance is a frenzy of ugly 
action: twitches, tics, slaps, lunges. (The 
motions are in fact almost all variations of 
a single writhing phrase for the arms and 
torso, whirled into myriad variations.) 
The setting for all this grimness is a black 
stage flared at random by Jennifer Tip- 
ton’s pitiless lighting. The nine dancers 
the men in green jump suits, the women in 
flotsam pieces of evening wear—move 
among Designer Alex Katz’s triangular 
pillars of Mylar, creating the effect of mir- 
rors. At one point the dancers play a sa- 


the lights go up for curtain calls, one won- 
ders for an instant where these nine smil- 
ing young humanoids came from. They 
are sweaty and winded, for the dance is 
punishing to perform. If there is a stand- 
out among them, it is David Parsons, 25, 
who is also the most lyrical of the en- 
chanted swains in Roses 

This is one of several triumphant sea- 
sons for Taylor, but it might be called Par- 
sons’ spring. After six years with the com- 
pany, he is ranging widely through the 
repertory and dancing marvelously. That 
is not all. Having tested his skills for three 
years at the downtown Dance Theater 
Workshop, Parsons has choreographed 
two short ballets for the Feld Ballet, 


| which is also performing in New York 


now. (Another is in the repertory of the 
Batsheva Dance Company, a modern 
troupe in Israel.) Caught is a technical 
feat using strobe lights. But Envelope is 
more substantial and could be Parsons’ 
calling card. It isin part a sassy send-up of 
faddish “message” ballets and of bravura 
dramatic lighting effects—like, say, Tip- 
ton’s, But it also bears a respectful resem- 
blance to Three Epitaphs (1956), another 
funny, irreverent young man’s fantasy 

Paul Taylor's By Martha Duffy 
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Books 


ALove Affair with Learning 





Houghton Mifflin; 560 pages; $29.95 


andall Jarrell never received the at- 

tention given his flamboyantly tal- 
ented and troubled friends. Robert Low- 
ell’s struggles with manic-depression and 
mental institutions found their way into 
his later, confessional poetry. John Berry- 
man’s alcoholism was legendary while he 
lived, and his suicide made headlines. In 
| contrast, Jarrell refused to exercise his po- 
etic licenses. He did not drink or philan- 
der; his first marriage ended in an amica- 
ble divorce after twelve years, and his 
| second lasted until his death in 1965. 

He spent most of his adult life on col- 
lege campuses, teaching and writ- 
| ing: poems, critical essays, reviews, a 
| novel (Pictures from an Institution), 
translations and children’s books. 
His visible eccentricities were mild 
He appeared vain about his looks. 
As a young man, he turned himself 
out like a riverboat gambler, slim, 
dark, natty and sporting a pencil 
mustache; in his late 30s he raised a 
bushy, patriarchal beard. When he 
was excited, his high, piercing voice 
had a tendency to rise in volume and 
exaggerate his Tennessee twang. 
For the most part, though, he kept 
his inner fires banked behind a 
facade of polite aloofness 

This selection of about 350 of 
| Jarrell’s letters, stitched together via 
a running biographical commentary 
by his second wife Mary, offers the 
best look yet at a man who described 
himself as “someone whose princi- 
pal work-and-amusement is writing, 
and reading and thinking about 
things.” He had a love affair with 
learning, and he gave his correspon- 
dents glimpses of this passion that 
were enhanced by vivid imagination 








RANDALL JARRELL’S LETTERS edited by Mary Jarrell 


Jarrell replied in print that “it is always 
hard for poets to believe that one says 
their poems are bad not because one is a 
fiend but because their poems are bad.” In 
private he was a shade more merciful. He 
wrote but then urged an editor not to print 
a review of an Archibald MacLeish book 
“It would depress and vex the poor guy 
and do no good at all.” 

In his letters, Jarrell struggled con- 
stantly with his contradictory urges to 
chastise and create. When Edmund Wil- 
son praised him for a review, he wrote 
back expressing thanks and explaining, 





Randall Jarrell: banking his inner fires 


Excerpt 


| the college are very much like the city of 
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“Of course I care about [my] poems a mil- 
lion times more.” In another letter he 
summarized an essay he was contemplat- 
ing called “The Age of Criticism”: 
“Brothers, if you write enough criticism 
like this, in the end nobody will even want 
to write a limerick.” It did not escape Jar- 
rell’s notice that he was a prime example 
ofa tendency he deplored 

Similarly, he had reservations about 
the swarming of poets into US. colleges 
and universities after World War II, even 
as he joined the throng. Teaching, which 
he called “the next thing to hereditary 
wealth,” paid his bills, but the maverick 
artist in him rebelled against “this whole 
literary-academic, semi-fashionable, es- 
tablished accepting-things-at-their-own- 
valuation world.” Privately, he bit the dod- 
dering hands that fed him: “The faculty of 


Greensboro [N.C.]—though this is 
doing an injustice to several trees 
which are cleverer than several of 
this faculty.” 

On the whole, his intellect pre- 
vailed; as new readers continually 
discover, Jarrell became one of the 
best and probably the most erudite 
of American literary critics in this 
century. The question “Have you 
read .. .?” recurs often in his letters, 
and he seems to have read nearly ev- 
erything: psychology, anthropology, 
quantum mechanics, most of Eng- 
lish and American literature, Ger- 
man folklore, sports-car magazines, 
science-fiction pulp, the comic strip 
Terry and the Pirates. He was also 
quirky and instinctive, peppering his 
letters with slang like “gee” and “do- 
vey” (meaning good) and bursts of 
imagination: “I felt quite funny 
when Freud died, it was like having 
a continent disappear.” Or, after a 
nosebleed: “I've noticed that the 
blood is the freshest gayest most in- 
nocent red imaginable, without a 
thought in its pretty head.” 

Jarrell kept his disparate na- 


tures tightly linked until shortly af- 
ter his 50th birthday. Then, a de- 
pression followed by medication led 
to manic episodes that landed him 
in a hospital. A terrible irony en- 
sued, He saw a hostile review of his 
latest book of poems; several days 
later the onetime scourge of other 
poets slashed his left wrist. He re- 
covered and picked up his normal 
life. Within a few months, while 
walking along a North Carolina 
highway shortly after dusk, he was 
sideswiped and killed by a car. The 
official verdict was accidental death; 
the rumor of suicide arose and per- 
sisted. No one will ever know what 
was on Jarrell’s mind during his last 
moments, but the mature products 
ofa remarkable intelligence are now 
splendidly available. —B8y Paul Gray 


and caustic wit. 

Jarrell’s poems were first pub- 
lished in the mid-1930s, when he 
was still a student at Vanderbilt 
University. But it was his ferocious 
reviews of other poets, particularly 
| in the New Republic and the Nation, 
that made his name and exacting 
standards widely known. Deciding 
that Conrad Aiken had become a 
lazy poet, Jarrell wrote, “He seems 
as much at ease as Merlin pulling a 
quarter from a schoolboy’s nose.’ 
The best of Jarrell’s contemporaries 
learned to fear his scorn but value 
| his insights. Said Karl Shapiro after 
Jarrell had roughed him up in print: 
“I felt as if I had been run over but 
not hurt.” Others, including Aiken, 
complained bitterly about “this self- 
appointed judge and executioner.” 
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a The best Wallace Stevens was 

awfully good, but oh, it was 
hard to find it. . . Reading the Hardy 
and Hopkins I like best was better; 
there isn’t much good Hopkins, but 
it’s so good you don’t care. How hard 
it is to write a good poem! How few 
good poems there are! What strange 
things you and I are, if we are. When 
we are! To have written one good 
poem—good used seriously—is an 
unlikely and marvelous thing that 
only a couple of hundred writers of 
English, at the most, have done—it’s 
like sitting out in the yard in the eve- 
ning and having a meteorite 99 
fall in one’s lap. 
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The Wild East 


THE SOONG DYNASTY 
by Sterling Seagrave 
Harper & Row; 532 pages; $22.50 





ll unhappy families may be dissimi- 

lar, but the Soongs were more dissim- 
ilar than others. “Revolutionary,” “Con- 
cubine,” “Speculator,” “Dallas Oil Man” 
and “Shanghai Debutante” are just some 
of the labels that adhere to the descen- 
dants of Charlie Soong, a Chinese stow- 
away reared by 
North Carolina 
Methodists, Of the 
founding father’s 
six children, four 
gate-crashed their 
way into history 
Eldest Son T.V 
(for Tse-ven) par- 
layed his career as 
a financial admin- 
istrator into a for- 
tune that made 
him, by some ac- 
counts, the richest 
man in the world: 
Eldest Daughter 
Ai-ling came to 
power behind the scenes by marrying 
H.H. Kung, a fabulously rich lineal de- 
scendant of Confucius; Middle Daughter 
Ching-ling wed Dr. Sun Yat-sen, godfa- 
ther of the Chinese Revolution, and even- 
tually became a Vice Chairman of Mao's 
People’s Republic; Youngest Daughter 
May-ling became Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, First Lady of the Republic of China 

It is the contention of Sterling Sea- 
grave’s compelling new book that the 
Soongs were, pre-eminently, a family in 
the Mario Puzo sense. Invoking the Bor- 
gias. the author portrays the clan as a 
gang of thieves most at home in the Wild 
East. a hugger-mugger underworld where 
dishes were routinely poisoned, enemies 
buried alive and coffins left on doorsteps 
The Soong Dynasty is a guided (and some- 
times misguided) tour through this blood- 
soaked landscape. En route, a rush of 
striking images flash past: the uprooted 
Charlie living off the kindness of South- 
ern strangers and being fed, on antebel- 
lum verandas, heavy doses of the Bible 
and the idea of America as the Promised 
Land; his return to the revolutionary cells 
of Shanghai. where his daughters drifted 
into circles crowded with apprentice brig- 
ands; Chiang’s internecine battles with 
the Communists, followed by his perilous 
rule under the sway of swindlers and drug 
peddlers like “Big-Eared Tu” and “Pock- 
marked Huang”; and, finally, the tragic 
consequences of a war during which the 
Soongs sometimes regarded China as 
their private property 

If The Soong Dynasty is a raffish ac- 
count of how the East was conquered, it is 
no less a tale of how the West was won 





patriarch Charlie 
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May-ling, left, and Ai-ling 


The Soongs, Seagrave contends, knew ex- 
aculy how to beguile America, one day 
with images of the mysterious East, the 
next with snapshots of God-fearing, 
Westernized democrats battling the Red 
Menace. While Harvard-educated T.V. 
wheedled millions out of his poker bud- 
dies in Washington, Wellesley Graduate 
May-ling wooed Congress with her slit 
skirt and florid rhetoric. In the process, 
the Soongs also hypnotized such powerful 
cheerleaders as Henry Luce and Colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop, who saw in them the 
lineaments of a progressive new China, 
ready to enter the American Century. 
Drawing upon sources as diverse as 
long-classified FBI records and the Welles- 
ley Magazine, Seagrave, a journalist who 
grew up on the China-Burma border, fe- 
verishly ransacks the past. He resurrects 
old Shanghai and recollects, in passing, 
such spicy background scenes as the sail- 
ors’ prison in San Francisco, a “bin full 
of murderers, cutthroats, sodomists, and 
mutineers dredged from the leaky hulls 
that jammed the docks.” He also does 
some riffs on Chinese secret societies, the 
erotic kinks of foot-bound “sing-song 
girls,” and the power of opium ina culture 
in which at least one Chamber of Com- 
merce used the drug as the official stan- 
dard of exchange. To his appetite for low 
company Seagrave adds an urbane taste 


| for incongruity, a penchant for Edwardian 


epigrams (“There is a time for fools to 
come forth, when only bandits can be 
kings”) and a gift for painterly description: 
Taiwan is a realm of “cliff-lined seascapes 
and misty peaks that unrolled each dawn 
from the scroll of night.” 

But all the while, Seagrave is zestfully 
constructing an arresting case against his 
subjects. If the Soongs seemed larger than 
life, he argues, it was because they shroud- 
ed themselves in self-created legends. In 


| fact, he insists, the family treated national 


funds as play dough, milking the opium 








market, pocketing American loans and 
hatching so many wartime scams that 
within five months of being installed at a 
rate of four to $1, the gold yuan had 
plunged to a rate of 1 million to $1. He 
further repeats the familiar charge that in 
1934 the Generalissimo, hell-bent on set- 
tling scores with the Chinese Communists 
instead of fighting the Japanese enemy, 
followed the advice of a Nazi strategist, 
creating a scorched-earth policy and a 
famine that left a million Chinese dead. 
Often, however, Seagrave’s thesis tyr- 
annizes his judgment, and his narrative 
tapestry reveals too insistent a design. 
Chiang’s anti-Communist policy was in 
large part an act of self-defense. Had 
Mao’s forces won in the "30s, Chiang and 
his colleagues would surely have been ex- 
ecuted. Estimates of those killed in the 
famine vary widely, Seagrave acknowl- 
edges, but Chiang’s pro-Communist an- 
tagonist Edgar Snow places it at a million, 
soa million it is. Seagrave’s enemies’ ene- 
mies are invariably his friends: thus 
Ching-ling, the family’s black sheep, is 
portrayed as a “transcendent beauty” and 
the Red Army is found worthy of “au- 
thentic heroism.” By contrast, “Chiang at 
his best was pathologically devious.” 
Below all, Seagrave’s bright irrever- 
ence in portraying Sun Yat-sen as a char- 
acter from opéra bouffe and Chiang as an 
“ill-tempered bravo” almost contradicts 
the charges of Machiavellian villainy he 
wishes to press. The Soong Dynasty brings 
much pungent material to light; in the 
end, however, it works less well as an ar- 
gument with history than as a crackling, 
made-for-TV story unraveled with fluen- 
cy and flair. —By Picolyer 


Different 


THE CANADIANS 
by Andrew H. Matcolm 
Times Books; 385 pages; $17.95 





A ndrew Malcolm, an American son 
of Canadian immigrants, remembers 
with warmth his first visits to his parents’ 
homeland. Canada in the 1940s and ‘SOs, 
he says, was a quiet and rustic place, with 
“swarthy Indians living just down the 
dusty, curbless road, chickens clucking by 
an asparagus field, pictures of funny little 
crowns on mailboxes, stamps and road 
signs.” Even then, he recalls, Canada was 
“very familiar, very friendly and very 
nice, but different.” 

Decades later, when he returned as a 
New York Times correspondent, Mal- 
colm discovered that Canada was more 
different than ever. In subsequent voy- 
ages by car, jet, helicopter and dog sled, 
he found an immense, diverse continent- 
country, thinly populated by a talented 
but strangely self-deprecating people. 
The sheer size of their land is intimidat- 
ing: its smallest province, Prince Edward 
Island, is almost twice the size of Rhode 
Island; to drive west from Toronto to the 
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TOFOCUS SYSTEM 


ONLY THE HUMAN EYE FOCUSES FASTER. 


Today, you can experience a quantum leap in 35mm 
SLR photography. 

Minolta’s new Maxxum is the easiest SLR ever; the 
only one with automatic focusing built right in 

Imagine! You don't have to fiddle with a focusing ring 
With uncanny speed and amazing accuracy, Minolta 
Maxxum actually sees your subject and automatically 
snaps it into perfect focus for sharp pictures every time 
All you do is compose and shoot 

Maxxum's built-in Motorized Film Control, with DX 
capability, loads, advances, rewinds the film and allows 
you to shoot up to two frames a second 


Maxxum’s exciting array of Autofocus lenses includes 


five versatile zooms. Its exclusive Automatic Multi 
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. The Coral Reef Dive Show. 11a.m.and 2 p.m. Daily 
“See our professional diver hand- are hungry denizens of the 
deep. Hear the same diver describe all the action as it happens via 
. Ouramazing underwater sound system. Thrill to the splashiest 

flashiest show in Chicago 
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The way most businesses work today simply isn’t working 

loo much time’s wasted calling people who can’t be 
reached. So connections aren't made, and deals fall through 

Too much money's spent on overpriced, overnight couriers 
That devours your bottom line 

And by the time the post office delivers your bid, someone 
else could have the job 

That's why there’s MCI Mail 

MCI Mail is a new kind of business tool. One that lets you 
use your personal computer to send and receive information 
instantly, And inexpensively 

So instead of sending out sales information to customers In 
days, MCI Mail lets you do it now. You can get leads out, now 


Send sales updates to all your salespeople, instantly Receive 
orders the day the deal’s signed. And follow up ina flash 

All for less than what you're paying for the hassles and 
headaches tied to the way you usually communicate 

Start moving your business ahead now —for less. Call 
1-800-MCI-2255. In Washington, D.C., call 833-8484 


Now is the time for me to find out about MCI Mail, — 
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NOW IS THE TIME FOR MCI MAIL. 
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You may not be a Mark Twain but 
with a Pilot Razor Poirt there’s no 
telling what you could do. Thoughts 
will flow effortlessly Pe 
onto the page with ery 
a thin crisp line. The 
Razor Point's durable 
plastic point, conveying 
every word ina 
smooth, thin unbroken 
flow, will express your 
individual personality 
with every stroke. 


Only 98% 


RAZOR POINT 
marker pen 





MARK TWAIN 
NEVER KNEW 
PILOT PEN. 


He wrote beautifully without our 
Razor Point marker pen and our ‘Better Ball 
but imagine what he might have written with them. 
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You'll want Pilot's “Better Ballpoint 


Pen” as well. Its tungsten carbide ball, 
held securely within a durable stainless 


steel tip, insures a 
Non-skip ink delivery 
and smooth write-out. 
Multiple carbons? dp ba 
a breeze because of its 
uniquely robbed grip— 
) and there's no writer's 

cramp. Finally, you'll 
experience the best 
in ballpoint writing. 
Only 7%. 
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| is so often taken 


next large Canadian city, Winnipeg, 
takes 36 hours nonstop. Canadians, he | 
learned, are literally a nation apart, their 
identity splintered by endless geography 
into ethnic and regional tributaries that 
do not form a national mainstream. Mal- 
colm finds a large cultural significance in 
the small fact that one of the most popu- 
lar imported beers in the U.S., Moose- 
head Canadian Lager, is available in 50 
American states but only four of Cana- | 
da’s ten provinces. Perhaps because of the | 
barriers that divide them, Malcolm de- 
cided, Canadians “did not think much of 
their country, of each other, of their fu- 
ture together, or, thus, of themselves.” 
Malcolm evidently thinks a great deal 
of Canada’s more than 25 million citi- 
zens, and he has 
fashioned a com- 
pelling portrait of 
them. That is a 
major feat, consid- 
ering that Canada 


for granted, espe- 
cially by Ameri- 
cans. In fact, the 
49th parallel is like 
no other border in 
the world: some 70 
million people ca- 
sually cross it every 
year, and at any 
one time each winter, roughly 4% of the 
Canadian population is living in Florida 
Canada and the US. share everything 
from electrical power networks to deep 
ties of blood and marriage. What could be 
left to learn? 

A great deal. Malcolm spends much 


Andrew Malcolm 





| time in the vast third of Canada that few 


| Northwest 


Canadians ever visit: the huge, deserted 
Territories, an area larger 
than India that supports fewer people 
than can fit comfortably into Yankee Sta- 
dium. Everywhere, he finds an ingenious 
effort to utilize geography for profit. He 
has a fine appreciation for the weight of 
that harsh immensity on the Canadian 
psyche, so different from the buoyancy 
imparted to Americans by their frontier 
Along the southern strip, where most Ca- 
nadians live, Malcolm discovers a culture 
of impressive accomplishment. He cites 
litanies of artistic, theatrical and literary 
figures but notices that Canada begins to 
resent its heroes as they gain foreign 
fame. “There is something in the old Ca- 
nadian mind that doesn’t like success—at 
least the other fellow’s.” 

In his gentle criticism, Malcolm dis- 
tinguishes between two nations. “Old” 
Canada is restrained, conservative, aus- 
terely civil; “new” Canada is assertive, 
experimental, even reckless. Malcolm 
clearly prefers the new, but in both he 
finds a common ambition. In the great 
North American adventure there have 
always been two partners, equally ac- | 
tive, but with the U.S. always overshad- 
owing its northern neighbor. Malcolm’s 
book is an engaging and worthwhile effort 
to redress the long-standing continental 


tilt —By George Russell 
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‘These people know 
something comforting about 
overnight travel. 


They know they can count on 
La Quinta® Motor Inns for consistent 
comfort, consistent value. In over 150 
locations coast to coast. 

At La Quinta you always get a 
nice, comfortable room. Free Cable TV 
and Showtime”. Free local phone calls. 
An outdoor pool. Free morning coffee. 
Friendly, efficient staff responsive to 
your needs. Your choice of smoking or 


New Orleans 


non-smoking rooms. ‘Toll-free reservation 
service. And more. 

All for less than you'd pay at the 
hotel across the street. 

For reservations or information 
call 1-800-531-5900. 


Consistent comfort, consistent value. 


© 1985 La Quinta Motor Inns, Inc 
La Quinta is a registered trademark of La Quinta Motor Inns, Inc 
Showtime is a registered trademark of Showtime/The Movie Channel, Inc 
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The 1985 Mitsubishi Galant is Its electronic power steering im- 
perhaps the most ingeniously engi- _ proves parking and road-feel. 
neered luxury oe an in the world. An available ECS" electronically 

The beauty of its brilliance begins — controlled suspension system mori- 
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Where Are the Hit Musicals? 





This season's drab shows have forgotten how to tell a story 


he soul of the stage may be the grand 

tragedy or its modern cousin, the mid- 
dle-class problem play, but the essence of 
Broadway is the musical. Spectacular 
song-and-dance numbers lure the tourists 
from Topeka and Tokyo and wave the 
American flag in London’s West End. Ev- 
ery kind of straight play can be developed 
in the cozy environment of a regional the- 
ater, but only on Broadway can the big, 
brassy musical be consistently nourished 
with enough cash and applause. Through- 
out the past season, which many have 
judged among the worst in a decade or 
more, the prime barometer of trouble has 
been the lack of even one new musical hit. 

As Broadway approaches the May | 
cutoff of eligibility for its Tony Awards, 
serious attention is being given to sus- 
pending the musical categories. The only 
obvious alternative is to nominate a string 
of flops. Of the seven musicals that have 
made it to Broadway so far this season, 
four closed after runs of three weeks or 
less; last week’s ingratiating revival of a 
1959 hit, Take Me Along, folded the day 
after it opened. The survivors are the 
umpteenth revival of The King and I and 
two April entries, both pummeled by re- 
viewers: Leader of the Pack, a rock nostal- 
gia show, and Grind, a $4 million-plus 
spectacle set in a 1930s burlesque hall. 
They are to be joined this week by the sea- 
son’s last hope, Big River, an adaptation 
of Mark Twain’s novel The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Whatever that show's fate, Broadway 
ticket buyers will have to depend a while 
longer on such holdovers as A Chorus 
Line, which opened in 1975, 42nd Street 
(1980), Dreamgirls (1981), Cats (1982), La 
Cage aux Folles (1983), and last year’s 
The Tap Dance Kid and Sunday in the 
Park with George. 

The sorry state of the musical has a lot 
to do with money; new productions fre- 
quently cost $2 million or more to re- 
hearse and mount. Even hits can take up 


to a year to start showing any profit. The | 


financial pressures have all but squeezed 
out the modestly worthy, mildly popular, 
moderately profitable shows that used to 
be the theater's mainstay. Instead, pro- 
ducers look exclusively for blockbusters. 
In hopes of delivering them, Broad- 
way’s veteran creators have devised a vari- 
ety of strategies, all in vain this season. 


| Some say the trick is to scale back the 
| shows and their costs. But Quilters, a genial 


bit of Americana, lasted only 24 perfor- 
mances. Some advocate looking for a be- 
loved story, but The Three Musketeers 
managed only nine performances. Some 
call for a celebration of show biz itself, but 
Harrigan ‘n Hart, a tribute to two founding 
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| Empty energy: Vereen and Grind chorus 


| fathers of the modern musical, barely last- 
ed a week. Some call for presold songs, per- 
formed in low-key review style, but Leader 
of the Pack is struggling. And some con- 
tend the musical should reach for the oppo- 
site extreme, dealing with urgent social is- 
sues while rivaling Las Vegas in luxury, but 
the ambitious Grind has suffered a loss in 
advance sales since opening. 

There is nothing wrong with most 
current musicals, however, that could not 
be solved by some intelligent storytelling. 
Grind and Leader of the Pack, for exam- 
ple, each offer rousing songs, appealing 
players and a wellspring of goodwill 
What neither offers is common sense in 








Confusing honest tribute with tongue in cheek: Leader’s Manoff, center, and backup singers — 
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constructing a narrative. Leader draws its 
name from an early 1960s rock hit, one of 
dozens written by Ellie Greenwich, most- 
ly with her then husband Jeff Barry. The 
book, concocted by a committee that 
clearly never arrived at any binding reso- 
lutions, seems unable to settle on whether 
it should showcase those mostly upbeat 
anthems or chronicle the composers’ 
mostly downbeat lives. The songs are 
treated with an awkward mix of rever- 
ence and mockery; the lives are reduced 


| to cartoons. Singer Darlene Love, a veter- 
| an of Greenwich’s heyday, announces at 


the outset that she is entitled to recount 
the story because she was part of it; but 
thereafter she is never seen interacting 
with the surrogate Ellie (Dinah Manoff) 
and Jeff (Patrick Cassidy). 

Grind means to weep for the hard 
times of 1933, encompassing everything 
from segregation and the Depression to 
the woes of a refugee Irish terrorist. The 
terrorist sings not one but two songs about 
how he blew up a train on which, un- 
known to him, his wife and son were pas- 
sengers; this is by no means the unlikeliest 
coincidence in which he is involved. An 
aging comedian whose sight is failing 
wanders into a backdrop (he has also 
somehow lost his sense of direction) and, 


fearing the loss of his job, shoots himself. | 


Apparently neither he nor anyone else in 
the show has ever heard of eyeglasses. 
The capable cast, led by an energized Ben 
Vereen, tries to distract the audience from 
the story’s cheap tricks and absurdities 
The frenzy only underscores the falseness. 

Grind's director, Harold Prince, per- 
haps the foremost present-day mounter of 
book musicals, has said that he plans to 
take an informal sabbatical to ponder 
ways of coping with the pitfalls now fac- 
ing the form. The first, simple step is one 
that he ought to remember from the days 
when he staged such shows as Cabaret 
and Sweeney Todd: have something worth 
saying and tell it in the most direct and 
honest way. —By William A. Henry ii 
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In an era of blockbusters, modest achievements and mild popularity no longer seem enough 
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Hurry, America. These great offers end April 30th. 


Thank you, 
America. 


Time’s running out. You have only until the end of the month to take advantage of these 
special offers which celebrate the best year Chrysler ever had. Now we’re thanking you by 
making this the best time ever to buy a new Chrysler, Plymouth or Dodge car or truck. 
Better hurry. ‘These offers end April 30th. 





8.8% financing for up to 5 years. 


That's the lowest financing’ for up to five years payments. For example, now you can own a new 
from any American car company. And you get it on Omni or Horizon with a base sticker price of $5999* 
every new Plymouth Horizon, ‘Turismo Duster, for only $600 down and $112 a month for sixty 
Dodge Omni and Dodge Charger. Even on our months. And you can get automatic or 5-speed at 
exciting sports cars, Dodge Daytona and Chrysler no extra cost’ with our specially priced transmission 
Laser. Chrysler's low financing means low monthly packages on Omni, Horizon, Charger and Duster. 


Automatic transmission at no extra cost. 


Chrysler is giving participating dealers free auto- Reliant Super K or Dodge Aries Super K, you can 
matic transmission on Super Ks, and they can pass get automatic transmission with a suggested retail 
the savings on to you. If you buy any new Plymouth value of $439 at no extra cost. 

$300 or $500 cash-back bonus. 
Chrysler is giving $300 and $500 cash back on our or Ramcharger and geta $300 cash-back bonus. 
Dodge Ram ‘Tough two-wheel and four-wheel drive Buy a new Dodge Ram 250 or 350 Pickup and geta 
trucks. Buy a new Dodge Ram 100, Dodge Ram 150 $500 cash-back bonus. See a participating dealer. 


8.8% financing, K-car transmission offer and cash-back bonus end April 30th. 


5/50 protection continues at no extra cost. 


Only Chrysler has the confidence in the quality of back every truck we build the same way... . for 5 years 
its cars to back every one we build with a 5-year or or 50,000 miles. Nobody else does that on all its 
50,000-mile Protection Plan' on the engine, power- vehicles. Not Ford. Not GM. Not the imports. 
train, and against outer body rust-through. And we Only Chrysler. 


*Financing available for qualified buyers through Chrysler Credit € expo Dealer contributions may affect final price. ** Excluding title, taxes and destination charges 
***Savings based on sticker price of options if purchased separately. ‘Whichever comes first. Limited warranty Deductible applies. Excludes leases. Dealer has details 


Thank you, America, for our best year ever. 
Chrysler Corporation 


Wo Buckle up for safety. 

















Food 





Book Learning 
A scholarly approach to food 
Ss eparating the myths from the realities 
of cooking information can be as 
tricky as separating the yolks and whites 
ofeggs. Does it really help to add salt toegg 
whites before beating them? Will searing 
meat seal in juices during the roasting? In 
fact, performing these rituals may reassure 
the cook but will accomplish little else. Salt 
actually increases the whipping time re- 
quired to turn egg whites into snow, and it 
decreases the stability of the final result. 
Searing meat does nothing to retain juices, 
although it does improve the flavor. 

That is the sort of invaluable, funda- 
mental information provided by Harold 
McGee in his 684-page volume On Food 
and Cooking: The Science and Lore of the 
Kitchen (Scribners; $29.95). Gathering 
data from experiments of others and per- 
forming many of his own, McGee has put 
together an exhaustive account of foods of 
all sorts with facts on their chemistry and 
physical properties, translated into cor- 
rect cooking methods. 

The best sections are those dealing 
with dairy products, eggs, meats and fish. 
In his introduction on the lore of the egg, 
McGee writes that at one point in history, 
eggs existed before chickens. He hastens 
to explain that by egg he refers to the spe- 
cialized container of the ovum of early or- 
ganisms that predated all birds by millions 
of years. Pleasant rambling through histo- 
ry makes good reading, but the author's 
practical information is more illuminat- 
ing. For instance, beaten egg whites are 
important to cakes and souffiés because 
they hold air that expands as it heats. 
Yolks, which hold only small amounts of 
air when beaten, are primarily binders 
and, because of their fat, enriching mois- 
turizers. McGee also explains that, in 
cooking eggs, it is important to avoid ex- 
tensive coagulation, which produces a rub- 
bery texture or curdling. He therefore ad- 
vises a moderate, gradual heating that will 
not cause the proteins to contract and 
squeeze out the liquid they are supposed to 
retain. In other words, when making hol- 
landaise sauce, use a gentle heat so the 
sauce will thicken smoothly. 

McGee's description of the differences 
between the muscle fibers of fish and those 
of meat makes it clear why seafood is natu- 
rally tender whereas meat needs cooking 
to become easily chewable. Detailed dia- 
grams of molecular structures and cross 
sections of tissues are always related to 
cooking and eating properties. A reader 
with a less scientific turn of mind can skip 
the theory and get almost as much from 
the applied information. Never mind the 
cell structure of beef: anyone attempting to 
broil a very thick cut will find that the sur- 
face is burned long before the interior can 
be cooked. And whatever the molecular 
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construction of a given cheese may be, a 
hard, well-ripened one like Cheddar can 
tolerate higher cooking temperatures 
without becoming tough and stringy than 
can a soft cheese like Brie. 

Given the careful and detailed scien- 
tific reporting in this book, a project that 
took five years, it is surprising to learn 
that the author received his doctorate 
from Yale not in science but in English 
literature. His Bachelor of Science degree 
from the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy is perhaps more telling; although it is 
also in literature, McGee, 33, chose Cal- 
tech because he wanted to dabble in sci- 
ence, a minor but persistent interest 
throughout his life. After teaching at 
Yale, he took time off to write this book. 
He is now busy with another work on the 


history of biology, and prepares promo- 
tional material for the science depart- 
ments at Stanford. 

As comprehensive as this book is, 
there are some regrettable omissions. For 
example, there are only a few value judg- 
ments. In the section on oranges, it would 
have been helpful if the author had ex- 
plained that those from Florida are juicier 
and sweeter than their California counter- 
parts but have a less distinct true orange 
flavor. Although McGee describes how 
eggs are washed during the process of be- 
ing prepared for market, he does not add 
that the practice is prohibited in European 
Community countries because it removes 
the protective bloom, a film the hen depos- 
its on the shell. McGee also gives scant 
coverage to vegetables, fruits, herbs and 
nuts, a shortcoming he acknowledges, 
calling them token entries, included to im- 
part a sense of completeness to the work. 

Even with those limitations, this is 
by all odds a minor masterpiece and 
a welcome addition to any cookbook 
library. —By Mimi Sheraton 
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Tidbits 


SIC TRANSIT CHIPWICH 

Given the long-standing American passion 
for chocolate and ice cream and the cur- 
rent rage for Tex-Mex fare, the invention 
of the Choco Taco was probably inevitable. 
Created by the Jack & Jill Ice Cream Co. 
in Philadelphia, this ethnic hybrid provides 
an intriguing combination of flavor and 
texture contrasts. The basis is a crisp, taco- 
shaped sugar-cone wafer enfolding fudge- 
swirled vanilla ice cream. Over that goes a 
chocolate-flavored coating encrusted with 
chopped peanuts. The result is the kind of 
crunchy novelty snack that children and 
their dentists dream about. At a suggested 
89¢ each, this Choco Taco just might be the 
summer's favorite street-corner dessert. 
Chipwich, move over. 


SIPPIN’ SODA 
Spending an estimated $27.9 billion a year 
for soft drinks, Americans seem to have an 
almost unquenchable thirst. A handy new 
aid that caters to this craving is called Soda 
Stream. Fitted with a carbon dioxide car- 
tridge, the shiny plastic appliance fizzes up 
tap water into salt-free club soda. Adding 
flavor concentrates will make instant plain 
or diet cola, tonic, root beer or the popular 
fruit sodas. Compared with supermarket 
soda prices, which can soar as high as 50¢ 
for a 12-0z. brand-name can, Soda Stream 
at 15¢ per bottle is a bargain. The initial 
investment of $39.95 buys the mechanism 
and other necessary accessories. 
Introduced in Britain about twelve 
years ago, Soda Stream has worked its 
way into 12% of homes there and into a 
staggering 40% of those in Israel and Ice- 
land. With that history, it may soon out- 
grow its five U.S. test markets—Boise, 
Charleston, Syracuse, Fort Wayne and 
Memphis—and take on the rest of the 
country as well. 


CINEMA GOURMET 

Popcorn and candy bars may have had 
their day as America’s favorite movie 
snacks. Looking to food concessions for as 
much as 30% of their revenue, theater 
owners are introducing more elaborate 
temptations. Even stylish staples, such as 
granola bars and premium ice creams, 
may give way to still more ambitious fare. 
In the San Francisco area, some theaters 
now offer beef- or vegetable-filled Rus- 
sian piroshki and the fruit-filled Jewish 
pastries, hamantaschen. The ultimate 
munch may be at the New Varsity theater 
in Palo Alto, where pizzas, pastas and fan- 
cy burgers are dished up in a Spanish- 
style courtyard. Occasionally, food and 
film make a double bill, such as moussaka 
and Zorba the Greek. Some patrons carry 
the goodies back to their seats to eat as 
they watch, a practice that may annoy 
noneaters so much that they, like non- 
smokers, will demand separate sections. 











hen President Reagan and Chancellor Kohl of West Ger- 

many first discussed the idea, it seemed like a good one: a 
V-E day visit by the President to a cemetery in Germany where 
American and German soldiers lie side by side. It would be a 
ceremony of friendship and reconciliation. 

It has, of course, become a disaster. It turned out that no 
American dead from World War II are buried in Germany. It 
would have to be a purely German cemetery. And it turned out 
that Bitburg, the one suggested by Chancellor Kohl, contained 
the graves of 47 members of the SS. 

But even before the unraveling, and the storm that followed, 
was there anything wrong with the original scenario? Just a few 
months ago, after all, did not Kohl and President Mitterrand of 
France hold a moving reconciliation at the World War I battle- 
field at Verdun? When Kohl raised with Reagan the idea of a 
cemetery visit, he cited the Verdun ceremony as the model. 

The analogy does not hold, and that Kohl 
and Reagan could miss the point is at the 
heart of the Bitburg fiasco. World War II 
was unlike World War I, or any other war. It 
was unique because Nazism was unique. Nazi 
Germany was not just another belligerent; 
it was a criminal state. Even that term is 
inadequate. 

This does not make the 18-year-old who 
| died defending the Nazi regime a criminal. 
| Nor does it lessen the grief of his mother. But 
it does lessen the honor due him from the 
President of the United States, Even among 
the dead, we are required to make distinc- 
tions. It is not just grotesquely wrong to say, as 
the President said last week, that German sol- 
diers are as much victims as those whom the 
Germans tortured and murdered. There is 
also a distinction to be drawn between Hit- 
ler’s soldiers and the Kaiser's. Mitterrand’s 
choice of Verdun, the awful symbol of World War I, shows a 
grasp of that distinction. The choice of Bitburg does not 

If the distinction seems subtle, after the discovery of Waf- 
fen SS graves the need for subtlety vanishes. Even if one 
claims that the ordinary German soldier fought for Germany 
and not for Hitler, that cannot be said of the Waffen SS. Hit- 
ler’s 1938 edict declared them to be “a standing armed unit 
exclusively at my disposal.” A further directive in 1940 elabo- 
rated their future role. After the war the Third Reich would 
be expected to contain many non-Germanic nationalities. The 
Waffen SS would be the special state police force to keep or- 
der among these unruly elements. They proved themselves 





during the war: 40 miles from Bitburg. the .Waffen SS mur- | 


dered 71 American POWs. 

Of all the cemeteries of World War II, one containing such 
men is the most unworthy of a visit by an American President. 
The most worthy—the graves of Allied liberators or of the Nazis’ 
victims—were originally excluded from President Reagan’s 
agenda. After the furor, the Administration hastily scheduled a 
trip to a concentration camp. It believes it has balanced things. 

For the Jews, a camp; for Kohl, Bitburg; and for American 
vets, perhaps a sonorous speech. The picture now contains all the 
right elements. But the elements do not sit well on the canvas. 
They mock one another. What can it mean to honor the mur- 
dered if one also honors the murderers and their Praetorian 
Guard? This is photo opportunity morality, and so transparent 
that it will convince no one, offend everyone. 

Peter Boenisch, a Bonn government spokesman, complain- 
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The Bitburg Fiasco 


ing about the uproar in the U.S. over the Bitburg visit, said, “We 
can’t start denazification of the cemeteries.’ Exactly. That's the 
reason to stay away. 

The President's lapse is not just moral but historical. At first, 
he declared that he would put the past behind him: reopen no 
wounds, apportion no blame, visit no death camp. But one can- 
not pretend that the world began on V-E day 1945. One has to 
ask the question: Where did the new Germany come from? Some 
concession had to be made to history. The President decided to 
make it. And he chose precisely the wrong history. 

V-E day separates two German histories. The moral rebirth 
of Germany after the war was, and is, premised on a radical dis- 
continuity with the Nazi past. The new Germany is built around 
the thin strand of decency, symbolized by people like Adenauer 
and Brandt, that reaches back to the pre-Nazi era. If history is 
what the President wants to acknowledge, it is this German his- 
tory that deserves remembrance. For Kohl 
and Reagan to lay a wreath at Bitburg is to 
subvert, however thoughtlessly, the disconti- 
nuity that is the moral foundation of the 
new Germany. 

It is a Soviet propagandist’s delight. The 
Soviets play the Nazi-West Germany theme 
night and day. It is false. West Germany's 
honorable history is its refutation. Why then a 
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the lie? 

This is not just bad history, but terrible 
politics. It is all the more ironic because the 
only conceivable reason for the Bitburg visit 
in the first place is politics: alliance politics 
Kohl had a problem. His exclusion from D- 
day ceremonies last year gave ammunition to 
those who complain that Germany bears 
equally the burdens of the Western alliance 
but is denied equal respect. Reagan wanted to 
use this ceremony to help Kohl 

Now, strengthening democratic and pro-NATO forces in Ger- 
many is a laudable end, particularly in light of domestic and So- 
viet pressures on Germany over Euromissile deployment. But 
surely there are less delicate instruments than V-E day for rein- 
forcing NATO. And surely there are limits to alliance politics. At 
this point President Reagan is reluctant to change his plans be- 
cause of the acute embarrassment it would cause the German 
government. But that injury is certain to be more transient than 
the injury to memory that would result from sticking to his plans. 

The Bitburg fiasco is a mess, but even messes have a logic. 
This incident is a compound of some of the worst tendencies of 
the Reagan presidency: a weakness for theater, a neglect of his- 
tory and a narrowly conceived politics. 

Commemorating victory over radical evil demands more 
than theater, history or politics. Among the purposes of remem- 
brance are pedagogy (for those who were not there) and solace 
(for those too much there). But the highest aim of remembrance 
(for us, here) is redemption. The President and the Chancellor 
did indeed want this V-E day to bring some good from evil. But 
for that to happen at Bitburg will require more than two politi- 
cians. It will require an act of grace, and that is not for politi- 
cians—or other mortals—to dispense. 


It is perhaps just as difficult to find redemption at Bergen- | 


Belsen, but there is a difference. There the blood of Abel cries out 
from the ground. We cannot answer that cry, but listening for it 
is in itself a redemptive act. To imagine that one can do the same 
over the tomb of Cain is sad illusion. —®By Charles Krauthammer 


visit that cannot fail symbolically to affirm | 
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